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UNION GRADED SCHOOLS. 
THE EXAMPLE OF TROY. 


HE first great aim of every well- 
advised system of education is to 

make a knowledge of the elements of learn- 
ing universal. It is more important that all 
should be taught to read and write than that 
some should be liberally educated. But this 
aim accomplished or accomplished, in good 
degree, every true educator, every broad- 
minded statesman will seek means of ad- 
vancing to a point much beyond it. The 
ability to read and write seems almost as 
necessary to a human being as food or air ; 
but these acquisitions alone do not go far to 
develop his latent powers—to make him a 
man. A child is entitled toall the education 
it. is practically possible for him to receive. 
No one will deny the right of a child to 
grow physically: is his right to grow men- 
tally, and to his full stature, any less 
apparent? ‘The State would fine or imprison 
a parent who would weaken his child’s limbs 
or cramp his body: what ought to 
be done with one who would dwarf his 
child’s intellect or shut out light from 
his soul? ‘The State needs citizens who can 


districts, on condition of their paying tuition fees. 
Taking advantage of this provision, public-spirited 
| boards of directors in small boroughs and _ thickly 
settled rural districts, in different parts of the State, 
are beginning to establish high schools, and invite to 
them pupils from the surrounding districts that, from 
the sparseness of their population, cannot establish 
such schools. The result is, they secure the advan- 
tages of a good high school for the children of the 
district at a very moderate cost, save parents the ex- 
pense of sending their children abroad for an edu- 
cation, and, at the same time, venefit their neighbors. 
Take, for an example, the little borough of Troy, in 
the county of Bradford. Its population is about 
1,200, and it has some 350 children to send to school. 
As those familiar with the subject know, this num- 
ber of children would not justify the establishment of 
a high school. But the board of directors of Troy, 
determined to havea good school, first build a school- 
| house costing some $25,000, equip it handsomely, 
and then employ a principal at a salary of $1,500 a 
year, and give him as assistants a corps of first- 
class teachers. This done, they are ready to invite 
pupils from outside of the district, and thirty or forty 
of them come. With these they secure the material 
for a very fine high school, and the wherewithal to 
support it. This Troy Free Academy is open to all 
the children of the district, alike to rich and poor, 
and blesses the whole section of country for miles 
around with the advantages of a higher education. 
| We present below an engraving of the 
| Union Graded School-building at Troy. 
| The building is substantially constructed 
| of brick, in modern style ; is 60 feet square, 




















read and write; but its prosperity, its| with east and west wings for entrance, and 
strength, its glory will come to it from the | two stories high—has four rooms, 28x28 feet 
men of broad, well-rounded culture it has| on the first floor, and two rooms 28x4o on 
nurtured. second floor—capable of being thrown inte 
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well for instructing all her children in cer-| There are also two recitation rooms, 
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The school is furnished with a new and 
extensive philosophical apparatus ; also with 
a full set of maps, charts, globes, etc. 


More formally, the advantages of a graded | 


school, like that at Troy, are the following: 


1. It admits of a complete and effective | 


organization. Noconsiderable work can be 
effectively carried on without system. This 
principle applies as well to schools as to rail- 
roads, mills, factories or farms. The highest 
style of teaching, the most vigorous school 
life, can never be found in schools when 
isolated and disconnected. ‘The schools of 
a town should have a governing head, and a 
body constituting one organism. This is 
the principle on which a system of graded | 
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| of the poor, and of those in moderate cir- 
| cumstances who cannot go abroad to obtain 
| an education, have the privilege of getting 
it nigh to their own doors. The necessity 
_of working for a livelihood may still.stand 
in their way, but tens of thousands of the 
| brightest of our youth are able, through the 
instrumentality of the graded school, to 
drink at the fountain of knowledge, and to 
| be there strengthened for life’s duties, who 
otherwise would be compelled to go for- 
ward in their course enfeebled for the want 
of that nutriment which the soul craves. 

3. It saves the expense and avoids the 
danger of sending children abroad to 
school. The expense of sending children 






TROY UNION GRADED SCHOOL. 


schools is founded, and from which such a 
system derives its vitality. 

2. It brings the privileges of a higher 
edu ‘ation within the reach of all. I take it 
to be the duty of the people of every town, 
and, forthat matter, of every school district, 
to develop as fully as possible, all the talent 
that isborninit. To waste this, is to waste 
the noblest gift of God. No economy is 
more wise than that which utilizes all the 
intellect of a people. It is an imperative 
duty, therefore, to bring the privileges of a 
higher education within the reach of as many 
children as possible in every town and neigh- 
borhood. ‘The graded school does this. It 
is a free academy. The talented children 





away from home to school is very consider- 
able, and children so sent are much more 
exposed to the dangerous influences that ef- 
fect the moral character of the young than 
if educated while under the parental roof. 
A good graded school, open to all the child- 
ren of a neighborhood, cannot unfrequently 
be supported with the money that, without 
such a school, would be sent abroad to edu- 
cate a few of them; and it often happens 
that even these few return to their parents 
with a certain amount of knowledge in- 
deed, but with tastes and habits that unfit 
them for the spheres of usefulness they 
_might have otherwise filled. Home educa- 
‘tion, other things being equal, is the most 
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economical, the safest and the best of all. 

4. It may be made to draw pupils from 
the surrounding country, and thus while 
doing good outside of the district, increase 
the business of the place where located. 
The graded school at Troy has thirty or 
forty pupils from outside of the borough. 
They pay a reasonable sum for their tuition, 
and some of them board in the village. ‘They 
give strength and character to the school. 
There are other graded schools in the State 
which attract a much larger number of 
outside pupils. Perhaps the most pressing 
educational want of our State to-day is the 
multiplication of these graded schools. 
Every town, ‘village and thickly settled 
neighborhood should establish one, and 
invite to it not only the pupils of its own 
district but all who will come. In no other 
way can the vast amount of talent now lost 
by our neglect be developed and made to 
bless society. 

But to show still more clearly that this is 
not mere theorizing, we wish to state a few 
further details concerning the graded school 
at Troy. 

The number of pupils enrolled during the 
last term was about 275. ‘These are placed 
according to scholarship in four departments, 
primary, intermediate, grammar and high 
school. The course of study is well ar- 
ranged, including several branches of the 
higher mathematics, a nmber of the most 
important natural sciences, and Latin, 
Greek and French. The school is 
taught by a principal and six assistants. It 
is run as a compact and harmoniously- 
working machine. ‘The principal is respon- 
sible to the board of directors, and the as- 
sistant teachers are responsible to the prin- 
cipal. 

Instrumental music is taught by a skilful 
instructor, the school having been presented 
with one of Chickering’s grand square 
pianos by several liberal patrons. 

The school has a small but well selected 
library, valued at $300. The library room 
was fitted up by private donations. It is 
nicely papered and carpeted. It has cases 
for $5,000 worth of books, and in addition 
has casing for mineral and botanical speci- 
mens, and the formation of a cabinet of 
these has been commenced. There is also 
some chemical and philosophical apparatus, 
which is about to be increased. 

Two spirited literary societies, the L vyceum 
‘and the Clinorian hold weekly meetings. 
The writer has had the pleasure of attend- 
ing these meetings, and it gives him pleas- 
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ure to bear testimony to the excellent man- 
ner in which they are conducted. 

Annual commencement exercises are held 
at the school, and its graduates receive a neat 
diploma. 

Let it be remembered that all this is done 
in a little town of 1,000 or 1,200 inhabit- 
ants. Can the good influences of such a 
school be over-estimated? Is not such an 
example worthy of imitation everywhere ? 


-—_-——————__- > = — —-——_—_—— 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


{The Board of Public Charities in their recent report take 
strong ground in favor of Compulsory Education. The Presi- 
dent of the Board, George L. Harrison, Esq., has published the 
argument ina pamphlet of thirty pages. From this pamphlet 
we make the following extracts.—Ep. } 


To furnish the needful education to her 
neglected children is what the State owes 
to them—is what the State owes to herself. 
Charity requires it; prudence and states- 
manship command it. And, accordingly, 
we shall not hesitate to proceed to consider 
the subject in both these relations. 

But when we propose to bring our schools 
to bear especially on this unfortunate class, 


| we are met, zz Amine, with the objection 


that our present school system already pro- 
that it offers the 


who choose to avail themselves, of its bene 
fits. This may, in a certain sense, be true; 
but there are children too young sto be qual- 
ified or permitted to choose for. themselves, 
and yet the choice made for them determines, 
it may be, the happiness or misery of their 
whole lives; determines whether they are to 
be useful or pernicious members of society: 
and shall that choice be permitted which 
imperils not only their happiness, but the 
welfare and existence of the State? 

It is precisely those children whose parents 
or guardians are unable or indisposed to pro- 
vide them with an education—it is precisely 
those for whom the State is most interested 
to provide and secure it ;. for other children 
would, probably, be educated, if the State 
did not intervene. Andas for the children, 
so far as they choose for themselves, those 
who neglect the education offered them in 
the free schools, preferring the pleasures and 
license of vagabondage and truancy, are 
precisely those for whom such education is 
most needed; for a desire for education is 
next to education itself, in its good effects ; 
and those who determine to have it would, 
probably, obtain it, whether the State offered 
it to them or not. 

Clearly it is the duty, that is, it is the 
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highest interest of the State, to secure the 
education of these ‘‘neglected children,’’ 
if possible; and the only questions are: Is 
it possible? and, if so, How can it be done? 

‘To attain the end will, of course, involve 
something like what is called ‘‘ Compulsory 
Education ;’’ and against such a scheme 
there is started at once a great variety of 
objections and difficulties. Are these in- 
superable? Without argument it might be 
assumed that they are not; for ‘where there 
is a will there isa way.’’ Moreover, it is 
demonstrated by fact that they are not in- 
superable; for the thing has been done; 
and where it has been done, it has never yet 
been undone or repented of. It is a nota- 
ble fact that no country or community that 
has adopted either the system of public 
schools for all, or that has gone so far as to 
add to it that of compulsory education, has 
ever retraced its steps. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE EVIL. 

The evil to be remedied is multiform. 
The absentees from the schools may be dis- 
tributed into various classes. There are 
absentees from the public schools who are 
provided at least with an elementary educa- 
tion at home, or in private or charitable in- 
stitutions. Of these nothing further is 
required but the ascertainment of this fact ; 
and their case is then to be entirely set 
aside from any idea of compulsion or con- 
trol. 

For the rest, among the absentees from 
the schools, are: 

1. Children living in the streets, without guardi- 
anship or supervision, and without employment, ex- 
cept such as they may choose or chance to pick up 
for themselves. 

2. Children enployed in manufacturing drudgery, 
not only in great cotton or woolen manufactories, but 
who are crowded into cellars and garrets, and 
cramped and comfortless rooms; working for ex- 
ample, in manipulating tobacco, and in all sorts of 
simple drudgery. 

3- Children, in the city, kept at home by their 
parents to run errands or help them in their daily 
toil, trade or business; as about grocers’ shops or 
butchers’ stalls, or other purely unimproving occupa- 
tion equivalent to idleness, at home. 

4. Children in the country, kept, from their earli- 
est years, constan‘ly employed in agricultural labors. 
OUTLINES OF THE REMEDY PROPOSED. 

It is necessary for the best interests of the 
State, and of the children themselves, that, 
at least, an elementary education should be 
secured] to all these classes; but it is not 
equally necessary forall. For the first class 
it is most necessary, and its importance di- 
minishes in the order of enumeration, until 
the last class, in which it is least important; 
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for, any honest employment, consistent with 
health, is better than idle vagabondage ; and 
the knowledge of some trade, or of agricul- 
ture (which is the healthiest employment of 
of all for a child, both morally and physi- 
cally), is even more important toward 
making a good citizen, than a knowledge of 
reading, writing or arithmetic. 

The truant and employment laws of Mas- 
sachusetts, with some fuller provisions, 
might answer for the remedy in case of the 
first and second classes. Of the first class, 
the attendance at school should be required 
and secured absolutely ; and for those among 
them entirely destitute of homes and means 
of support, proper refuges, maintenance and 
guardianshipshould be provided at the public 
expense. The safety of the community de- 
mands it; the economy of the tax-payer re- 
quires it; for it is, in the end, the cheapest 
way by which the case can be disposed of, 
and the only way to make the tax already 
paid effectual to accomplish its object. 

And it isto be remembered that, though 
this form of the evil may be largely local, 
its dangerous consequences and the interest 
in having it remedied are not local. The 
character of great cities exerts a powerful, 
and often a sadly controlling influence on 
the country, near and remote. They may 
be fountains of blessing to a State, or they 
may be sources of wide-spread corruption, 
nests of iniquity, festering sores upon the 
body politic. The children that grow up 
neglected in the city do not always remain 
there. They may carry the pestilential in- 
fluence of their vices all over the State. 
While, if they were rescued from ruin, 
trained up in useful knowledge and moral 
habits, they would almost certainly be 
found, in large proportion, distributed over 
the whole area of the State, rendering effici- 
ent assistance in the development of its 
resources and the elevation of its character. 
Their education, therefore, concerns not 
only the city wherein they are found, but 
the whole Commonwealth. 

The safety of the State may not be so 
much imperiled by the neglect of the second 
class, as of the first ; but, in point of fact, 
an almost equal positive loss of wealth, 2. ¢., 
of productive labor, is incurred. Besides, 
it is permitting outrageous cruelty to the 
children ; and if the State, by solemn en- 
actment, may provide for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, though inflicted by the 
poorest man in the very act of earning his. 
daily bread, will she not provide for the 
prevention of cruelty to her own children, 
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however the necessities of the parent may 
seem to justify or excuse it? In these cases 
the parents or employers should be absolutely 
required, under appropriate penalties, to 
send the children to school a certain por- 
tion of the year, until they have acquired at 
least those rudiments of knowledge which 
should be adjudged by statute to constitute 
the minimum of an elementary education. 
If obedience to such a law is refused, and 
if, from the poverty of the parties, or from 
whatever cause, the penalties cannot be en- 
forced, then, as in the former case, the State 
should interpose, and take the care and 
maintenance of the children into its own 
hands. ‘To provide for their maintenance, 
by compelling them to devote to manual 
and exhausting labor that childhood which 
should be devoted to the studies and recrea- 
tions of school, is, in the end, the most ex- 
pensive way to the State in which it could 
be provided for. 

Of the third and fourth classes, the at- 
tendance at school might be required by a 
similar process with similar provisions, and 
for similar, though at least in the fourth 
class, not equally imperative reasons. Such 
is a general outline of a remedy proposed 
for the great evil in question. But it meets 
with many 

OBJECTIONS. 

1. ‘*It would interfere with personal lib- 
erty.’’ So does the imposition of military 
service or training. So does the requisition 
to serve on juries or to aid the sheriff in the 
posse comitatus. So does the law abating 
nuisances or making it penal to sell certain 
articles without a license. If the safety and 
welfare of the State are sufficient reasons for 
those interferences with personal liberty, 
why should not the same be sufficient rea- 
sons in the other and more urgent case ? 
Indeed, we might as well admit it to be a 
part of the personal liberty of the citizen to 
get drunk, or go naked in the streets, or set 
fire to his house, or starve his family, as to 
have children, and that he may use them 
only for his own accommodation, or in mere 
wantonness to cast them upon the commu- 
nity in vicious ignorance and sottish im- 
becility. If the law may restrain a man 
from cruelly beating his horse or his mule, 
shall it be considered an insufferable inter- 
ference with his personal liberty to forbid 
his dwarfing the minds, debasing the morals, 
stunting the bodies and enfeebling the con- 
stitutions of his children? Is the State more 
interested in the care of oxen than of 


men ? 
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2. ‘‘It would be an interference with the 
rights of conscience.”’ 

So may the imposition of military service, 
or the requisition of personal aid to the 
sheriff; but this case need involve no such 
interference at all, unless men have a con- 
scientious repugnance to children’s being 
taught to read and write, and to lead moral 
and virtuous lives, instead of being left to 
grow up in ignorance and vice. And, even 
as for religious instruction, it would be to 
assume a strange position to say, ‘‘the in- 
structor may teach the children that ‘ twice 
two are four;’ he may, even say, ‘ be tem- 
perate and chaste,’ but I have conscientious 
scruples against his saying, ‘obey the com- 
mandments of Almighty God.’’’ Still, all 
formal. religious instruction or exercises in the 
schools that children are required to attend, 
including, under that category, even the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, if so it is 
insisted upon, may be confined to certain 
prescribed periods at the opening or close 
of the school-day ; and all children may be 
excused from attendance at those periods, 
whose parents or guardians should expressly 
desire it. 

3. ‘* The State is not a benevolent insti- 
tution, or association for moral reform.”’ 

But the State has its almshouses; it aids 
in the support of institutions for the deaf 
and dumb, the blind, the feeble-minded ; 
it aids in establishing and in sustaining houses 
of refuge and schools of reform for the 
youthful victims of neglect, incorrigibility or 
vice. Its Legislature has its standing com- 
mittee on vice and immorality, and has 
constituted this commission as its ‘‘ Board 
of Public Charities.’’ Surely it will hardly 
be urged as a proper reason against a legal 
enactment, that it will do some good; that 
it will tend to accomplish even the highest 
ends of benevolence and morality. But 
here it is the very safety and welfare of the 
State that are appealed to, as the proper 
object of the proposed legislation. To pre- 
vent vice and crime by removing their 
causes,and thus to prevent their consequences 
of poverty, and misery, and shame, of in- 
jury and loss to society, is quite as consist- 
ent with the proper functions of the State, 
as to punish them after they have borne 
their fruits. 

4. ‘‘It would vastly increase the cost and 
burden of the public schools.”’ 

If it should do so, it would still be only 
as the necessary means of securing the ‘‘ ed- 
ucation of the poor,’’ for which it is the 
constitutional duty of the Legislature to pro- 
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vide. But it would probably not increase 
the cost of the schools nearly so much as it 
might be supposed or apprehended, while it 
might be made greatly to increase their gen- 
eral efficiency. It is to be assumed that 
school accomodations are already provided, 
sufficient for all the children of schoolage 
in the Commonwealth. But even if it were 
necessary to reserve or supply separate 
schools for those children who do not now 
attend school at all, and if to these were added 
the incorrigibly truant, and the unreason- 
ably absent from the other schools, together 
with those who, for misbehavior or negli- 
gence, are expelled from them, it would 
only leave more room in the other schools 
for the wants of an increasing population, 
and would, in the long run, involve only a 
change in the distribution of the whole num- 
ber of children. The result would, in fact, 
be that the average attendance in the other 
schools would be much raised; the conduct 
and industry of the pupils would be im- 
proved ; and, in the end, the number to be 
provided for in the separate school would be 
very small indeed. And as to the meager 
remnant of extremely destitute children, 
which would be, we believe, continually 
reduced under the system we _ propose, 
for whom maintenance as well as in- 
struction would have to be provided, it is 
not easy to see how the State can decline 
the duty of making the provision, or why, 
while it has its numerous asylums of kin- 
dred character, it should see& to decline it. 
We think, therefore, that the expense would 
not be ‘‘vastly’’ increased ; but whatever 
the cost would be, it ought to be cheerfully 
met. 

5. ‘It would encourage reckless mar 
riages, and the reckless idleness and waste- 
fulness of parents.’’ 

This is the sort of objection that has been 
made, and may continue to be made against 
all relief afforded to the poor and wretched. 
There is an abuse to be guarded against, but 
it is not to be guarded against by leaving 
the destitute and miserable to rot and_per- 
ish ; but only by giving relief in such judi- 
cious ways and degrees as to avoid abuses as 
far as possible. The same good judgment 
should be exercised in this case. But the 
objection is the less applicable here, because 
the natural and proper effect of the legisla- 
tion proposed would be, on the whole, to 
diminish poverty and wretchedness, as well 
as ignorance, vice and crime. Meantime it 
does not appear that the evil consequence 
alleged has actually followed where educa- 
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tion has been made universally compulsory, 
whether in Sweden, in Norway, or in Ger- 
many. 

6. ‘Merely to learn to read and write 
will not make better citizens, or diminish 
crime.”’ 

Here it is to be observed, first of all, that 
the practical alternative is not, as is often 
invidiously suggested, between a knowl- 
edge of reading and writing on the one 
hand, and habits of morality and -religion, 
or a knowledge of a trade on the other ; 
but between so much knowledge as is invol- 
ved in reading and writing and no edu- 
cation at all; between so much knowl- 
edge as that or blank ignorance, or a 
training only in habits of vice and crime. 

In the second place, so far from its being 
true that such a modicum of learning, or 
any amount of knowledge, is naturally as- 
sociated with immorality, the plain fact is, 
that there is a natural <ffinity between 
knowledge and good morals; between the 
normal culture of the intellect and of the 
heart ; between truth and rectitude; and 
that a knowledge of reading and writing 
increases both the means and the tendency 
to acquire both the knowledge and the hab- 
its of virtue and good morals. This is the 
general law, and the dissociation of knowl- 
edge from virtue, the perversion of knowl- 
edge to the aid and development of vice 
and iniquity, which it is true may some- 
times happen, and which has happened in 


/some notorious and terrible examples, is 


one of the most monstrous abuses known in 
human experience. 

But, in the third place, it is not proposed 
that these children should be taught to read 
and write-to the exclusion of all moral or 
religious instruction. The public schools 
of Pennsylvania are neither immoral nor 
godless schools. Ninety-nine in a hundred 
of the teachers are, and would continue to 
be, moral, and nine-tenths of them relig- 
ious persons. Moral and religious instruc- 
tion and training would be given, radiating 
constantly in an unconscious influence from 
the person, bearing and example of the 
teacher ; from the very air and order of the 
school-room ; and in formal lessons, too, 
and special exercises, with such rare excep- 
tions for weak consciences as have been be- 
fore referred to. Morover, we here add, 
that all the time, if any, besides Sundays 
and Saturdays, which any parents may re- 
quire for their children to receive actual re- 
ligious instruction from their own religious 
teachers, would be freely accorded to 
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them. The Church or the churches and 
any benevolent, moral, and religious associa- 
tions or persons, are, and will be, of course, 
at perfect liberty to give to these neglected 
children, now in question, not only moral 
and religious instruction, but as full an edu- 
cation, in all respects, as they please. ‘The 
State will not interfere with them. The 
State, in her school system, does not inter- 
fere with the Church at all. The Church 
is, and always has been, and always will be, 
while the fundamental principles of our 
civil and social polity remain what they are, 
at perfect liberty to educate in religion, 
morals and every kind of learning, all the 
children in the State, if she will, and if she 
can induce them to receive her instructions. 


Of course the State will not, and cannot | 


consistently, compel the attendance of the 
children upon such schools. The Church 
is at as full liberty to do all she will and can, 
with the State system of public schools, 
even including the feature of compulsory 
attendance (for this feature is never applied 
to children who receive sufficient instruction 
elsewhere ) ; 
just as full and free scope for all her benev- 
olent activities, asshe ever had or could have, 


has had her opportunity, without these latter 
schools, falsely and slanderously styled ‘‘ god- 
less,’’ and with immense revenues and means 
in her hands—means and _ revenues, in 
many cases, bestowed upon her for this very 
purpose—in Spain, in Italy, in Portugal, in 
the States of South America, and even in 
England; and what has been the result as 
to the education of the masses of the poorer 
and of the so-called lower classes of the 
community? In many gases, as in Sweden, 
she seems to be positively principled against 
their education. The ‘‘Church”’ has rea- 
son to hide her head in silent shame or 
humble confession at her own neglect, 
rather than to carp at the State for its im- 
perfect efforts to supply her lack of service, 
to remedy, as it may, the consequences of 
her unfaithfulness. The State not only 
leaves the Church at liberty to act for her- 
self and in her own way, but invites her, 
and invites all good men, to render their 
aid in this work so fraught with beneficence 
toward its particular objects,.as well as inter- 
woven with the necessary conditions of the 
public welfare. And it is no small encour- 
agement to the efforts of the State in this 
direction, to believe and expect, as we have 
good reason to do, that those efforts will be 
seconded, and their expense greatly cur- 
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the Church has, wth al/ this, | 
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with no State schools whatever. The Church | 
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tailed, not only by the spontaneous favor 
of public opinion, but by the systematic 
aid of Christian benevolence, in furnishing 
homes and refuges, as well as a good train- 
ing, to many of these children of neglect 
and want. 

In the fourth place, if by ‘‘good citi- 
zens’’ is meant useful, productive members 
of society, it isnot pretended that a// which 
is of importance to make men such is to 
teach them to read and write; and if the 
State is disposed and can afford to secure to 
these children the knowledge of some trade 
or handicraft a/se, so much the better. 
Meantime, the mere knowing how to read 
and write tends, and powerfully tends, in 
the right direction; tends toward making 
men useful and productive citizens; tends, 
therefore, to increase the wealth and pros- 
perity of the State, and thus to repay, and 
more than repay, all that it may have cost. 
Abundant evidence on this head has been 
collected by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and published in his 
The follow- 
ing questions were submitted to a great 
number and variety of competent witnesses: 

1. Have you observed a difference in 
skill, aptitude and amount of work executed 
by persons you have employed, arising from 
a difference in their education, and inde- 
pendent of natural abilities? 

2. Do those who can mere/y read and 
write, and who merely possess those rudi- 
ments of an education, other things being 
equal, show any greater skill and fidelity as 
laborers, skilled or unskilled, or as artisans, 
than do those who are not able to read and 
write? and, if so, how much would such ad- 
ditional skill, etc., tend to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of their services, and, .conse- 
quently, their wages? 

The answers to these questions all tend to 
establish the point that the mere ability to 
read and write, by even an unskilled laborer, 
adds, on an -average, from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. to his value and efficiency. 

Similar questions were propounded to 
large numbers of intelligent workmen, and 
of observers, who were neither employers 
nor workmen, and all with the same result. 

It cannot be doubted, therefore, that the 
wealth of the State would be greatly pro- 
moted by giving at least a rudimentary 
education to those thousands of her children 
who are now suffered to grow up in igno- 
rance and neglect. 

In the fifth place, that the merely know- 
ing how to read and write is to some extent 
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a preservative from crime, is evident from the 
State prison statistics already given, from 
which it appears that if all in the State were 
taught to read and write, the number of 
criminals would be diminished nearly ten 
per cent. The consequence would be a 
great pecuniary saving, though one can 
hardly bring himself to mention this by the 
side of the immense moral gain. 

7. ‘*'The evil complained of is very slight 
in the rural portions of the State.’’ 

If. so, then all the other objections, for 
this case, proportionally lose their weight ; 
then, its remedy could interfere but little 
with personal liberty or the rights of con- 
science ; it could subject the State in but a 
slight degree to the charge of philanthropy ; 
it could cost but little, and could not much 
encourage reckless marriages or extravagant 
living, nor could it much increase the ex- 
posure of the State schools to the charge of 
immorality and ungodliness, or inutility and 
impotence. 

The remedy is, doubtless, more needed 
in cities and crowded communities than it 
is in sparsely settled and agricultural portions 
of the country; but we think that we have 
shown that its beneficial influences would 
not be confined to these districts of dense 
population, but that they would be wide- 
spread and general, and that we have also 
demonstrated that in the less thickly settled 
districts it is not impracticable, nor likely to 
work any evil, but rather that it will be pro- 
ductive of good, and only good, as is proved 
by the experience of Prussia, and Sweden, 
and Norway, in which latter country it has 
been in full operation for more than forty 
years. 

CONCLUSION. 

From a review, therefore, of the whole 
case, the Board cannot but earnestly re- 
commend asa remedy for this, one of the 
greatest, most painful and most threatening 
evils that exist, among us, the enactment of 
a general law of compulsory education, or as 
near an approximation to it as the Legisla- 
ture, in its wisdom, shall deem expedient and 
practicable; any necessary increase of ex- 
penditure to be met either by appropria- 
tions from the State Treasury or by local 
taxation, or by both. 


—_—_=s> —_—_ 


Washington’s Farewell Address contains these 
words of wise counsel; “ Promote as an object of 
primary importance institutions for the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
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GENERAL DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


BY HENRY HOUCK. 


he this country, where intelligence and 
virtue must take the place of a “hrone, 
no object can be contemplated that is of 
greater moment than the intellectual and 
moral culture of the whole people. Both 
the philosophy of experience and the his- 
tory of the world have given unmistakable 
evidence of the fact, that ignorance is the 
greatest enemy of liberty and free institu- 
tions—the heaviest burden which can possi- 
bly rest upon a nation. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the statement just made is 
fully confirmed by the oft-repeated statistics 
of alms-houses, jails and penitentiaries. 

It is a fact full of encouragement that not 
only the patriot, philanthropist and Chris- 
tian are giving their serious consideration to 
the subject in hand, but State Legislatures 
and our National Congress, all so slow toact 
in educational matters, are devising means 
whereby to secure the physical and internal 
improvement of the country, and are asking 
the question, What can we do as legislators 
to develop the mind of the nation’s youth? 
In proof of our assertion, we need but refer 
to the proceedings of our present Congress. 
Never were more able and eloquent speeches 
made in any cause than those delivered by 
some of our leading statesmen, not many 
weeks ago, in behalf of the cause of popu- 
lar education. The legislature of our own 
State during its last session appropriated for 
common school purposes alone, $700,000, a 
larger amount than ever before. But whilst 
all institutions of learning, from the com- 
mon schools up to the very highest, are be- 
coming more popular, while appropriations 
to common schools are increased from year 
to year, and donations to colleges and sem- 
inaries amount to millions, yet it cannot be 
denied that ignorance still prevails to an 


'alarming extent. According to the last 





census there are in the United States 5,660,- 
074 persons over ten years of age who can- 
not read and write, and in our own State 
there are of this class 222,356. Add tothis 
number the large majority who may be said 
to have only a very ordinary education, and 
it will be seen at once, that we have the 
elements of our destruction in our own 
bosom, and that it would not be as difficult 
as many imagine for a comparatively small 
number of designing men to destroy the 
foundations of our institutions, and cover 
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the land with the fragments of our glory. 
We plead then for a more general diffusion 
of knowledge. 

1. Because of the good it confers upon 
men as individuals. It fits man to fill the 
higher spheres of society. All spheres of 


life are useful, are honorable, but all are not | 


on a level in the estimate of the world or in 
their actual importance to mankind. Some 
are, and always will be, higher than the 
rest. For the higher spheres knowledge is 


indispensable. Many, having nothing to | 
depend upon but their wealth or noted | 
| The results of the investigation of this pro- 


parentage, have frequently risen, it is true, 
to fill the very highest positions, but time, 
which ‘‘ makes all things even,’’ has brought 
them down and given them their proper 


place, for in this respect no man can rise | 
and remain above his level. Knowledge | 


enables young men to rise from obscurity 
and the most humble origin to fill positions 
of honor and trust. History is full of such 
examples. Stephenson, Burns, Franklin, 
Burritt and Lincoln—all were poor, but 
none have been more highly honored. 

2. The general diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge is essential to the prosperity of our 
government. Knowledge and virtue are 
absolutely necessary to its perpetuity and 
existence. In this country every man is a 
sovereign. Our rights are secured to us not 
by a throne or standing army, but they must 
be found in the virtue and intelligence of 
the people. 

3. The press, so mighty for good or evil, 
will never exert its rightful influence while 
we have not a reading, thinking and intel- 
ligent people. As a rule, it adapts itself to 
the wishes and tastes of its readers, and it 
cannot be denied that it is daily sending 
forth a great deal that is corrupt in its tend- 
ency. 

In conclusion, we may say that our theme 
is singularly suggestive to teachers and pa- 
rents; upon these the work of true reform 
depends to a very great extent. Instruct 
the youth aright and the work will soon be 
done. Neglect this and seed will be sown 
which will spring up and bring forth its 
legitimate fruit, despite all the efforts which 
reformers and reform societies may put 
forth. Parents and teachers, from the very 
nature of the case, have all the power that is 
necessary, if only they will exert it in the 
right direction. Oh, that they may be 
careful of the delicate plants intrusted to 
their charge! And as they nurture them in 
tenderness, let them be careful to extract 
from the garden of the soul all bitter weeds 
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that would hinder their growth or mar their 
moral beauty, so that, when their transient 
stay on earth is ended, they may bloom im- 
mortal in the Paradise of God. 


——~—- 


BEAUTY OF POLYGONS. 
BY ELIAS SCHNEIDER, A. M. 
HE subject of Polygons has been a 
problem of mathematicians ever since 
mathematics has been known to be a science. 


blem have, thus far, been of such a nature 
as to lead many minds to the conclusion 
that only a limited number of polygons can 
be constructed. But in this difficulty, as in 
many others of a similar nature, the Builder 
of the Universe may probably lead us to’a 
process by means of which this problem can 
be solved. There is a law, I think, by 
means of which all polygons, of any num- 
ber of sides, can be constructed. ‘The great 
Author of all the other laws of nature, if 
such a law exists, is, of course, also the 
Author of this law. I proceed to give my 
reasons for believing in the existence of 
such a law. 

I find that all things in nature are gov- 
erned, formed, and shaped according to 
fixed laws. All magnitudes and quantities, 
whether they be angles, lines, or surfaces, 
have a beautiful relation to one another in 
all geometrical figures. ‘This is very beau- 
tifully illustrated also in the construction of 
polygons. Construct an isosceles triangle 
whose vertical angle is equal to one-third 
of one of the equal angles at the base. 
Then, if the base be unity, each of the 
equal sides will be equal to 2-}- a remainder. 
This remainder I will call x. Subtract this 
x from unity, and the square root of the 
difference will be equal to the length of one 
side of a heptagon inscribed in a circle 
whose radius is unity. 

Construct an isosceles triangle whose ver- 
tical angle is equal to one-fourth of one of 
the equal angles at the base. ‘Then circum- 
scribe a circle about this isosceles triangle, 
and inscribe an equilateral triangle in the 
circle. If the base of the isosceles triangle 
be unity, each of the equal sides of the 
equilateral triangle will be equal to 2+-a 
remainder. This remainder I will also call 
x. Subtract this x from unity, and the 
square root of the difference will be equal 
to the length of one side of a nonagon in- 
scribed in a circle whose radius is unity. 
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Again; if the base of this last. isusceles tri- 
angle be unity, each of the equal sides 
thereof will be equal to 2+- a remainder. 
This remainder I will also call x. Subtraet 
this x from unity, and the square root of 
the difference will be equal to the length of 
one side of a polygon of eighteen sides, in- 
scribed in a circle whose radius is unity. 

Subtract the length of one side of the 
equilateral triangle from one of the equal 
sides of the isosceles triangle, and the dif- 
ference will also be equal to oneside of a poly- 
gon of eighteen sides, inscribed in a circle 
whose radius is unity. And the difference 
between the values of the two x’s will also 
be equal to one side of such a polygon. 

The formula 1/ 1— is general in its nature, 
But the value of x increases as we increase 
the number of sides of the polygon. When 
the number of sides becomes infinite, then 
the value of x will be equal to 1, and }/ 1-—x 
=o. This is as it ought to be; for when 
the number of sides of a polygon is infinite, 
each side is merely a point, which is equal 
to zero. The methods, by means of which 
I construct these figures, Ido not present 
here, I will merely say, that they are beauti- 
ful and simple, like all of nature’s forms 
and laws. 

In the construction of the first isosceles 
triangle and of the heptagon, I get the fol- 
lowing equation x3 -+-4x%? +- 3x-<1. 
equation comes under the irreducible case. 
Our algebras are therefore devoid of any 
method by means of which the above equa- 
tion can be solved. Therefore, Cardon’s 
method fails. By Horner’s method we can 
get the value of x approximately, or equal 
10 .2469790036-++. Substitute this value of 
x in the formula ;/ 1—x, and we get .8677674-4 
an expression giving the value of one side 
of a heptagon inscribed in a circle whose 
radius is unity, and precisely equal to that 
which the books give by means of trigono- 
metrical formulas. I have nowhere seen a 
formula, purely geometrical, that expresses 
this quantity. I think, therefore, that my 
method is the only one known by means of 
which we can compute the length of a side 
and the area of a heptagon without using 
logarithms. The method is therefore pure- 
ly geometrical. 


This | 
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and we get .68504028+4-, an expression 
giving the value of one side of a nonagon 
inscribed in a circle whose radius is unity, 
and also precisely equal to that which the 
books give by means of trigonometrical 
formula. In the construction of the sécond 


| isosceles triangle, I get also the following 


equation x* + 327-3. ‘The value of x is 
approximately equal to.879385215 +. Sub- 
stitute this quantity in the general formula, 
1—.x, and we get .3472963 ++, the expres- 
sion which the books give for the length of 
one side of a polygon of eighteen sides. 
The isoscles triangle, whose vertical angle 
is equal to one-third of one of the equal 


| angles at the base, is of such a nature that, 


if the circumference of a circle be made to 
pass through the vertices of its three angles, 
the base thereof will be a chord of an arc 
equal to one-seventh of the circumference, 
and, therefore, one side of a heptagon. The 
isosceles triangle, whose vertical angle is 


| equal to one-fourth of one of the equal an- 





| therefore, one side of a nonagon. 


| gles at the base, is of such a nature that, 1 


the circumference of a circle be made to pass 
through the vertices of its three angles, the 
base thereof will be a chord of an arc equal 
to one-ninth of the circumference, and, 
In my 
next article I will present an algebraic form- 
ula, by means of which the approximate 
ratio of the circumference to the diameter 


of the circle can be computed with about 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


one-fourth the labor which the methods in 
the books require. 
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BY LYDIA W. STEPHENS. 

‘‘Why! are you studying orthogaphy?’’ 
said a pupil of a high school, with open- 
eyed wonder, to one who, with more hum- 
ble pretensions, was passing through the 
secondary department. ‘I never studied 
that !’’ whichassertion must have been, ina 
literal sense, true ; for a pupil who has act- 
ually studied orthography, or, in other 


words, to whom it has been thoroughly 


| taught, could not be ignorant of its name 


| and signification. 


In the construction of the nonagon, I get | 


the following equation : x? + 3x* —1. 


This | 


equation comes also under the irreducible | 


case, and it can, therefore, not be solved. 
The value of x in this equation is approxi- 
mately equal to.5320888855 +-. Substitute 
this quantity in the general formula ;/1—<«, 


My recollections of the study of the 
spelling-book are to this day rendered vivid 
by dread visions of the birch and rule ; or, 
what to me was a more effectual punishment 
—retention after school for imperfect les- 
sons. Yet, however much I may have been 
disposed to condemn the means for my pro- 
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motion in this important branch of study, 
I have ever felt constrained, and, I trust 
too, with entire freedom from any pedan- 
tic feelings, to bless the end secured ; when, 
through a twenty years’ experience in teach- 
ing both in public schools and higher insti- 
stitutions of learning, with a correspond- 
ing attendance upon teachers’ examinations 
and teachers’ institutes, I have invariably 
found that deplorable ignorance of the 
simplest rules of orthography and their ap- 
plications which exists amongst us. 

*« Try them with the word fpAthisic,’’ said 
a predecessor of mine, when I complained 


to her of the deficiency of my pupils in | 


spelling; ‘‘I suppose they can spell that,”’ 
and so they could, readily. 
pupils in writing the words azy and many, 
spelled them respectively enny and menny. 
Such is the result of surface-teaching in any 
branch of study; and in none, perhaps, is 
such teaching more common than in ortho- 
graphy. There must be a permanent found- 
ation laid; and this is not the work of our 
higher, but of our preparatory schools. 
Then let the friends of education everywhere 
see to it, that none but competent, thorough 
teachers occupy such positions, and let the 
salaries for those positions be such that com- 
petent, thorough teachers will seek them. 

The tendency to this surface-teaching is 
again rendered apparent in the spelling ex- 
ercises and contests, as conducted at our 
teachers’ examinations and institutes. Pre- 
vious to such exercises, Webster’s and Wor- 
cester’s dictionaries are thumbed and ran- 
sacked, and the most difficult, unpractical 
words to be found therein selected and pre- 
sented to the anxious aspirants to educational 
honors, as /es/s in spelling. The result is, 
that those only who have themselves had the 
leisure to ransack said dictionaries, come 
off the victors, while our practical, thor- 
oughly versed spellers and teachers are 
thrown into the shade. 

Perhaps, it would not be amiss, in this 
humble attempt of mine to combat a great 
and growing educational error, to present 
my own plans for teaching this branch. 

I have three grades of spelling classes : 
The first consists of pupils reading in third 
and fourth readers ; the second, those read- 
ing in the second reader; and the third, 
those reading in the first reader. With the 
last of these, owing to their inability to write 
words distinctly, only the oral system can 
as yet be pursued; but, with the remaining 
two, I pursue a different plan. Their exer- 
cises are alternately both oral and written ; 


| rect spelling. 


But the same | 
| ing, as I do, in the good old Scriptural in- 
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thus enabling those deficient in oral spell- 
ing to overcome their difficulties and wice- 
versa. I use the black-board in the oral 
exercises, because this brings the errors more 
readily before the class, though slates may 
be resorted to in case of a scarcity of black- 


| board surface ; and it is pleasing to see what 
| a spirit of generous rivalry is created in the 


class, both as regards neat writing and cor- 
I cross the misspelled words 
myself, believing that in this way justice is 
more fully awarded to each pupil, than by 
premitting them to correct either their own 
or each others’ mistakes. 

I by no means ignore, in any exercise, 
the time-honored system of ‘‘ trapping,’’ as 
handed down to us by our ancestors ;_ believ- 


junction—*‘ Prove all things, and hold fast 
to that which is good.’’ We spell by 
‘¢ choosing sides’’ once a week, and last, but 
not least, give a portion of one afternoon 
in the week to an exercise in false ortho- 
graphy, from Prof. Raub’s text-book; a 
copy of which I have for my own private 


| use, that not being the text-book in use in 
| the schools of our district. 


I write the sen- 
tences upon the board, then have the pupils 
read them over after me, pointing out the 
misspelled words, which I underscore ; 
after which, they copy them upon their 
slate, spelling the misspelled words correct- 
ly. This is becoming a favorite exercise 
with my pupils; and so thoroughly have I 
become convinced of its utility, that I think 
the day is not far distant when a spelling- 
book without false orthography will be con- 
sidered as imperfect as a grammar without 
false syntax. 

I make no use of the words and defini- 
tions preceding each reading lesson, further 
than as reference in enabling each one to 
read intelligently; for experience has taught 
me that to require pupils to commit those 
definitions in connection with their reading 
lessons has a tendency to produce two very 
objectionable classes in our schools: defec- 
tive readers and defective spellers. I have 
occasionaly exercises in the etymology and 
meaning of words, based upon my own 
knowledge of the same, but have always 
found it best not to impose such exercises 
upon pupils as a task until they have cred- 
itably mastered the art of spelling. 

I do not claim that my plans, as above 
given, are, by any means, perfect; but they 
are the result of long experience and obser- 
vation, and I present them for what they 
are worth, feeling, as I do, that in their 
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pursuit I am making creditable spellers. To | ride through the beautiful region that lay 
say that I have made them, in an ungraded | between, that gave us glimpses—fleeting, to 


school, with an average of from thirty to 
forty pupils per day—pupils in whose minds 
no permanent foundation has been laid for 
such a superstructure, and who, moreover, 
belong to that proscribed race of beings, 
who, whether they merit it or not, have 
the reputation of being inferior in mental 
powers to their fairer brethren, would be 
presumptuous. 

‘*But,’’ says the censoriously disposed 


besure—of pretty hamlets half hidden in the 
trees, of green fields cropped by flocks of 
sheep, of broad parks studded with noble 
oaks and elms, big enough almost to shade 
their whole extent, varied with an occasional 
dissolving view of a railway-station, as we 
whirled through it with a rush and ascream, 
at last bringing up at the end of our ride in 


'the station which some years ago became 


reader, ‘‘it would seem by your plan as | 


herein set forth that teachers should devote 
more than half of the school hours to spell- 
ing exercises.’” By no means.- I would 


have no branch taught in our schools claim | 


an undue share of attention. On the con- 
trary, I find that, in the pursuit of the plans 
as given above, much valuable time is saved. 
And since I, with no natural fondness for 
the study of mathematics, find myself daily 
falling into the error of preferring the teach- 
ing of it to that of any other branch, I 
know how great must be the temptation of 
those whose tastes coincide with their incli- 
nations. Good order in a school-room is 
so much more easily maintained when pupils 
are engaged with slate and pencil, or black- 
board and crayon, working out problems, 
that one good reason for the favor with 
which mathematics is regarded in our 
schools at once becomes evident. And, in 
direct opposition to the utilitarian spirit of 
our country, which would make mathematics 
sO prominent a branch of study, I have 
ventured upon this humble essay in defence 
of our old friend, the speiling-book. Who 
will join the little band I seek to represent, 
in this unequal contest of letters versus fig- 
ures ? 


2 
> 


A DAY AT RUGBY. 
O one can have read the ‘‘ Life of Dr. 
Arnold,’’ or ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School- 
days’’—no one, at least, whose memory 
holds in affectionate remembrance his own 
school-days, no one who has any sympathy 
with boyhood, with the sports and the trials 
and the pleasures of youth—no such person 
can have read these books without a longing 
to have a peep at the old school at Rugby. 
So, availing myself of pleasant compan- 
ionship and the opportunity of having a 
good introduction, I took the train, one 
pleasant October morning, from Leamington 
to Rugby, arriving after a pleasant hour’s 





famous to the world from having its short- 
comings disclosed in Dickens’ story of 
**Mugby Junction.”’ 

We walked off at a good pace through 
the narrow, paved streets of the little town, 
which were quiet enough, spying here and 
there a book-store, or some such indication 


, of a town whose main interest is connected 





with education, and stopping to look at the 
photographs of the buildings and the mas- 
ters of the school or at the last number of 
the newspaper conducted by the boys, hun 
in the shop-windows, or (it was just out) in the 
hands of some boy, the centre of a group, 
listening eagerly to the account given of 
some important match, read aloud from its 
columns by the holder. At last, at the head 
of the street, we saw the school-gates, with 
the oriel windows above; and, like Tom 
Brown, we ‘‘saw the boys standing there, 
looking as if the town belonged to them,”’ 
but who, nevertheless, politely informed us 
how to find our way to the residence of the 
master, who received us in the most cordial 
manner. 

Under his guidance we passed through the 
great gates into the quadrangle, into the 
school-house hall, famous in ‘*‘’ Tom Brown,”’ 
with the tablets in its walls bearing the names 
of those who had won the highest honors 
of Rugby. ‘‘ There are no very great names 
there,’’ said our guide, modestly, for ‘his 
own name was among them; but we saw 
enough names of those who have done honor 
to their a/ma mater in the world of letters, 
on the battle-field, and in the council-halls 
of the nation. There were enough names 
for old Rugby to be proud of. Then we 
passed into the school-rooms—plain, homely 
apartments, as all school-rooms are—and 
looked into one of the little studies—per- 
haps it was Harry East s own room—into 
which Tom Brown was introduced on his 
arrival. The description answers well to 
what we saw: ‘‘It wasn’t very large, cer- 
tainly, being about six feet long by four 
broad. It couldn’t be called light, as there 
were bars and a grating to the window, which 
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little precautions were necessary in the stud- 
ies on the ground-floor, looking out into the 
close, to prevent the exit of small boys after 
locking-up, and the entrance of contraband 
articles. But it was uncommonly comfort- 
able to look at, Tom thought. The space 
under the window at the farther end was oc- 
cupied by a square table, cevered with a rea- 


sonably clean and whole red-and-blue-check | 


table-cloth; a hard-seated sofa, covered 
with red stuff, occupied one side, running 
up to the end, and making a seat for one, 


or, by sitting close, for two, at the table; | 


and a good, stout wooden chair afforded a 
seat to another boy, so that three could sit 
and work together. The walls were wains- 
coted half-way up, the wainscot being cov- 
ered with green baize, the remainder with 
a bright-patterned paper, on which hung 
three or four prints of dogs’-heads ; Grim- 
aldi winning the Aylesbury steeple-chase ; 
Amy Robsart, the reigning Waverley beauty 
of the day; and Tom Crib, in a posture of 


defense which did no credit to the science | 


of that hero, if truly represented. Over 


the door was a row of hat-pegs, and on | 


each side book-cases with cupboards at the 
bottom; shelves and cupboards being filled 
indiscriminately with school-books, a cup 
or two, a mouse-trap and brass candlesticks, 
leather straps, a fustian bag, and some curi- 
ous-looking articles, which puzzled Tom not 
a little, until his friend explained that they 
were climbing-irons, and showed their use. 
A cricket-bat and small fishing-rod stood up 
in one corner.’’ 


Then we peeped into the kitchen and | 


chemical lecture-rooms, with their usual ap- 
paratus of pots and kettles, glass tubes and 
retorts ; and so through other rooms of one 
sort or another, out into the ‘‘close.’’ 

As on the day when Tom came to Rugby, 
so when we were there, there was a foot-ball 


match of some moment in progress, and the | 
play-ground was all alive with white-trous- 


ered boys of all sizes and ages, up to well- 


grown youths of nineteen, valorously con- | 


tending for victory. The ball was in the 
centre of a struggling crowd, all shoulder 


to shoulder, and working away manfully. | 


Tom Brown’s boys seemed to be all there, | and good man who made Rugby so dear in 


“Old Brooke,’’ ‘‘Crab Jones,’’ and all, 
they or their heirs—the latter most likely, 
for it is many a day since Tom was there, 


and his generation has passed away, as have | 
those with whom I kicked foot-ball on the | 
Delta at Cambridge. Some of ‘hose boys | 


have since then worn the silver stars on their 
shoulders in hard-fought battles ; some sit on 
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benches in cotrts, dispensing justice; one 
of them has been for years the head of the 
university, and others have shed their light, 
each in his way. Boys turn out much the 
same on both sides of the Atlantic, and, 
while our Cambridge boys have been climb- 
ing in this manner, Tom Brown has got into 





Parliament. 

We did not wait to see the end of the 
game, but walked on through the old trees 
the Fives Court at the farther end. This 
game is unknown in America ; so we watch- 
it for a while, as the players in a great build- 
ing with solid walls, knocked a hard wood- 
en ball about from side to side. On the 
farther side of the ground were some new 
Fives Courts, built in imitation of the place 
at Oxford, where it is played against a cer- 
tain buttress, which is here reproduced in 
fac similes, so that the noble game can be 
played in precisely the same manner at 
Rugby as at Oxford. And so, round the 
| great play-ground, we came back to the 
school-buildings again, and went into the 
chapel. . 

The chapel was empty, for the boys were 
_all at play; but we saw the ‘‘oak pulpit, 
| standing out by itself above the school-seats,”’ 
and could almost in imagination see there 
the tall, gallant form and kindling eye— 
could almost hear the echoes of ‘‘ the voice, 
now soft as the low notes of a flute, now 
clear and stirring as the call of a light-infan- 
try bugle—of him who stood there, Sunday 
after Sunday, witnessing and pleading for 
| his Lord, the King of righteousness and love 
and glory, with whose spirit he was filled, 
and in whose power he spoke.’’ But we heard 
these echoes and saw this form only in imag- 
ination, for the chapel was deserted, the 
arches echoed only our own footsteps and 
| voices, and pulpit and seats were alike 
_vacant. Welookedround upon the painted 
memorial windows, and upon the marble 
monuments of the chapel, and paused rever- 
ently before the altar, beneath which lies 
the body of the beloved Arnold. 

Going out, we saw on the way the plain 
desk and chair in which he had sat, whichis 
treasured asa priceless relic of the great 





the memories of hund:eds and thousands of 
English boys. 

Then, after a pleasant chat with our host 
and other Rugby masters—so like the talks 
we often hear in our own Cambridge—of 
college events and topics, our host guided 
us on our way to thestation, where we took 
leave of him, little thinking that we should 
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so soon learn of his death, cut off in the 
midst of his useful and honorable career by 
disease occasioned by too severe devotion to 
the duties of his calling. We cannot soon 
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| forget his cordial greeting or the kindly at- 
tentions which made to us so memorable 
| that day at Rugby.—enry Ware, in Apple- 
| ton’ s Journal. 
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ONTRIBUTORS who do not find the 


favors they have sent us in this number, | 
They willap- | 


must have a little patience. 
pear in due time. 

THE attention of mathematicians is called 
to Mr. Schneider’s article on the ‘‘ Beauty 
of Polygons.’’ <A second article on the 
same subject will appear in the number for 
June. 


THE special attention of school officers, 
superintendents and Directors, is called to 
the important matter in the Official Depart- 
ment of this number of the JouRNAL. 


 @ —— 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The next annual meeting of the National 
Educational Associations will be held in the 
City of Boston, Mass., on the 6th, 7th, and 
8th days of August, 1872. The forenoon 
and evening of each day will be occupied 
by the General Association, and the atfter- 
noon of each day by the four Departments 
—Elementary, Normal, Superintendence, 
and Higher Education. ‘The officers intrust- 


ed with the duty of making the arrange- | 


ments, are making good progress, and a full 
announcement will be made at an early day. 
The programme of exercises will include 
several of the most important educational 
topics now receiving consideration. No 
labor will be spared necessary to make the 
meeting a success. 

E. E. Wurre, Pres¢. 

S. H. Wuirte, Sec’y. 


APPOINTING A CADET. 


N justice to all young men who may as- 
| pire to positions in our national schools, 
and in the interest of our common school 

'system, we are glad to see the best and 
broadest of our Congressmen following the 
example of the late Thaddeus Stevens in the 
mode of appointing cadets. Mr. Stevens, 
it is well known, during all the last years 
of his Congressional life, made his appoint- 
mefits of this character depend upon the 
results of a competitive examination. His 
plan was fair to all, and secured the very 
best talent for the place. We have hereto- 
fore noticed the names of several of our dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvania Congressmen who 
have adopted the plan, and it now gives us 
pleasure to add another to the honorable 
list. We clip the following from a Warren 
paper: 

We notice that the Hon. G. W. Scofield, Repre- 
sentative of the Nineteenth Congressional district of 
Pennsylvania, has adopted, in regard to appointing a 
cadet from his district to the Naval Academy, a plan 
that is well worthy of imitation by Congressmen 
generally. Instead of himself selecting the candi- 
date, he has confided the selection to a committee 
of three gentleman from, respectively, Warren, Erie 
and Ridgeway counties, which committee is to meet 
in Warren on the 15th of May next and examine ap- 
plicants for the appointment, Mr. Scofield pledging 
himself to appoint the-candidate whom the commit- 
tee may decide is the best fitted for the position. 
This is practical reform—reform, too, in a depart- 
| ment of the Government where it has long been 

needed, and we congratulate Mr. Scofield upon his 
inauguration of so wholesome a system. 


+ 
BISMARCK’S LATEST TRIUMPH. 
ISMARCK has won another victory. 


} Under his leadership, after weeks of 
heated debate and bitter opposition, a bill 
has passed both the Prussian Houses, and 
received the signature of the Emperor, plac- 
ing the superintendence of schools through- 
| out the Empire hereafter in the hands of 
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Government officials instead of the priest- 
hood, whether Catholic or Protestant. 

In this struggle, Bismarck was opposed by 
a powerfel combination. The Ultramon- 
tanes, the Catholics, the High Protestants, 
the adherents of the extinguished govern- 
ments of the absorbed States, embracing 
some members of the royal family and the 
Poles of the Duchy of Posen, usually hostile 
to one another, united their full forces in 
opposition to the passage of the bill; and so 
close was the contest, that, on one or two 
occasions, Bismarck only won the day bya 
majority of about 30 votes out of 400. The 
final vote in the House of Lords was,25 ayes 
to 76 noes. Bismarck’s main purpose, doubt- 
less, in carrying through this measure,was to 
render German unity secure. He seesclearly 
enough that the union now existing is 
mechanical, its parts being held together by 
force ; and he desires by means of educa- 
tion to cause Prussia and her conquered 
provinces to so grow together as to form one 
nation with common interests and sympa- 
thies. ‘This is wise statesmanship. 

Besides, it is probable that the change 
from priestly superintendence of schools to 
a superintendence by government officers 
will be in the interest of education, and 
Prussian schools, good as they have been, 
will become under the new regime still bet- 
ter. 

It is a significant sign of the times, also, 
that the Prussian 


Minister of Education, | 
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Doctor Falk, has just decided that religious | 
instruction in the higher schools shall not | 


be enforced when parents can show the an- 
thorities that their children are receiving 
proper religious instruction at home. One 
more step, and the American unsectarian 
system of public education will be adopted 
in the great German Empire. 

- ad 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


T the request of Mr. Mori, the Japa- 
nese Minister at Washington, Secre- 





tary Northrop of Connecticut, recently drew | 


up an outline of our American system of 
education for the Japanese Government. 
This draft was submitted for alteration or 
amendment to a 
gentlemen, specially interested in education 
or personally concerned in the administra- 
tion of school systems. As perfected the 
outline will be translated into Japanese, and 
circulated among the offi ials of the Japa- 
nese empire. 


| schools for those who are at wor! 
| schools for unruly and irregu! 


considerable number of | 
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The following is a copy of the document: 
I. EDUCATION UNIVERSAL, 

The American people maintain in every State a sys- 
tem of education which begins with the infant or 
primary school and goes on tothe grammar and high 
schools. These are called “ Public Schoois,” and 
are supported chiefly by voluntary taxation, and 
partly by the income of funds derived from the sale 
of govern ment lands, or from the gifts of individuals. 
Il, PUBLIC HAVE BEEN FOR 250 

YEARS. 


SCHOOLS rRIED 


Their estimate of the value of education is based 
upon an experience of nearly two centuries and a 
half, from the earliest settlement of New England, 
when public schools, high-schools, and colleges were 
established in a region which was then almost a 
wilderness, ‘The general principles then recognized 
are still approved in the older portions of the coun 
try, and are adopted in every new State and Terri- 
tory which enters the Union. 

lil. THE WELL-KNOWN ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION, 

It is universally conceded that a good system of 
education fosters virtue, truth, submission to author 
ity, enterprise and thrift, and thereby promotes na- 
tional prosperity and power; on the other hand, 
that ignorarice tends to laziness, poverty, vice, crime, 
riot, and consequently to national weakness. 

IV, STATE ACTION INDISPENSABLE. 

Universal education cannot be secured without 
aid from the public authorities; or in other words 
the State, for its own protection and progress, should 
see that public established in which at 
least the rudiments of an education may be acquired 
by every boy and girl. 


SC hools are 


V. THE SCHOOLS ARE 
AND GIVI 


FREE, ARE OPEN TO ALL, 
MORAL, NOT SECTARIAN, LESSONS. 

The schools thus carried on by the public, for the 
public, are (a) free from charges for tuition; (4) 
they are open to children from all classes in society ; 
and (¢) no attempt is authorized to teach in them the 
peculiar doctrines of any religious body, while (d@) 
the universal virtues, truth, obedience, industry, rev 
erence, patriotism and unselfishness, are 
inculcated. 


constantly 


VI. PRIVATE SCHOOLS ALLOWED AND PROTECTED BY 
LAW. 


While public schools are established everywhere, 
the government allows the largest liberty to private 
schools. Individuals, societies and churches are 
free to open schools and receive freely any who will 
come to them, and in the exercise of this right, they 


are assured of the*most sacred protection of the laws. 


VII. SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL CASEs. 
Spec ial schools for speci il cases are often prov ided, 
particularly in the large towns; for example, evening 
by day; truant 
children; normal 
high schools 


schools for training the local teachers; 


for advanced instructions; drawing schools for me- 


chanics, and industrial schools for giving the ele 


| ments of useful trades. 


| VIII. 


| 
| 
t 
| 


LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY UNDER STATE SUPER- 
VISION, 

In school matters, as in other public business, the 

responsibilities are distributed and are brought as 


much as possible tothe people. The federal govern- 
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ment being a Union of many States, leaves to them 
the control of public instruction. The several States 
mark out, each for itself, the general principles to be 
followed ; subordinate districts or towns determine 
and carry out the details of the system. " 
IX. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES ESSENTIAL. 

Institutions of the highest class, such as universi- 
ties, colleges, schools of science, etc., are in a few of 
the States maintained at the public expense; in most 
they are supported by endowments under the direc- 
tion of private corporations, which are exempted 
from taxation. Consequently, where tuition is 
charged the rate is always low. They are regarded as 
essential to the welfare of the land, and are every- 
where protected and encouraged by favorable laws 
and charters. 


o—_—_—_- 


VISIT OF THE JAPANESE. 
ON. F. M. TANAKA, Commissioner 
of Education in Japan, and Mr. Joseph 
Nee-Sima, a Japanese gentleman who has 
been some five years in this country at school 
at Andover, Massachusetts, spent three days 
during the first week in April, at Harris- 
burg. ‘The principal object of their visit 
will appear from the following letter: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ) 


3UREAU OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D, C., Mar. 30, 1872. s 

DEAR SiR—I have the honor hereby to introduce 

to your favorable consideration and attention, Hon. 


F. M. Tanaka, Commissioner of the Educational 
Department, Japan, now visiting this country, who 
has been accredited by the State Department to 
this office, at the request of the Chief Ambassador, 
now in this country. 

Mr. Tanaka desires to obtain a correct and full 
idea of education in the United States—the legisla- 
tion, organization, methods of taxation, of expend- 
ing money, of conducting State, city and district 
systems of education, and also information in regard 
to architecture, furniture, methods of instruction, 
text books, discipline, etc. I have no doubt you will 
share with me in the most earnest desire to facilitate 
these wishes of the Japanese government in this re- 
spect, and will afford to Mr. ‘tanaka every opportu- 
nity for obtaining the information that he desires. 

1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Joun EATON, Jr., 
Commissioner. 
Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, Sup’t Common Schouls, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
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The Japanese Commissioner brought with | 
him a series of questions relating to the na- | 
ture and management of our school system. | 
These were fully answered in the several in- | 
terviews that took place between him and 
the State Superintendent, written down and 
translated into Japanese by Mr. Nee-Sima, | 
who speaks and writes English quite well. 
The Commissioner seemed highly pleased 
with our system of schools, and expressed | 


| May, 


the opinion that some of its most valuable 
features could be successfully carried into 
effect in Japan. He took with him copies 
of our reports and the forms used in the 
working of our system. He said: ‘*The 
Japanese are your children, and you must 


teach them.”’ 

The following article from the Mew Jer- 
sey Mechanic will give our readers full in- 
formation concerning the objects of the 
Japanese Embassy, of which so much has 
been said in the newspapers, and the change 
in the political affairs of Japan which has 
given rise to it. We regret to learn that a 
recent attempt was made by a band of 
twelve men to assassinate the Mikado, by 
whom these changes have been inaugurated, 
but, fortunately, the attempt failed. Other 
attempts may follow, for a nation is not 
lifted up from darkness to light without 
danger to the daring spirits who undertake 
the task. 

THE JAPANESE EMBASSY. . 

The interest which the Japanese Ambassadors at 
first awakened at Washington, has increased as they 
have shown more of their character, and unfolded 
more fully the important objects of their embassy. 
They appear to great advantage in all their inter- 
course, both with the officers of the Government and 
with other people whom they meet. They dre not 
only persons of very high rank in their own country, 
but also statesmen and diplomatists of comprehensive 
views and of great intelligence. The address of their 
leader to the President, and still more his speech to 
the House of Representatives, were singularly ap- 
propriate performances, and at the same time thor- 
oughly Oriental in their spirit and their imagery. 
Better conceived addresses would not have been ex- 
pected from ambassadors coming from the most civ- 
ilized nations of the West. 

When considered with reference to the objects 
which it has in view, this embassy must be acknowl* 
edged to be an indication of progress in Japan that is 
worthy to be hailed with the utmost interest. The 
credentials which it has borne to the President de- 
clare that the Emperor is desirous of profiting Dy the 
improvements which have been made in other coun- 
tries, and of establishing with them an intercourse 
which shall be of reciprocal advantage. Itis to pro- 
mote this grand design that he sends forth these re- 
presentatives first of all to this country, which already 
sustains most friendly relations with his own. These 
embassadors, who are clothed with the highest 
authority which a government can delegate, are to 
study our institutions and our industrial arts; they 
are to become acquainted with our modes of education, 
our forms of legislation and of popular election, and, 
what is now a matter of much interest in Japan, with 
the practical working of our religious freedom, by 
means of which the votaries of every faith and every 
mode of worship dwell together as one people, and 
aré guaranteed the enjoyment of their rights by one 
and the same system of laws. 

It is well known that a considerable number of 
Japanese youth of wealth and rank are already study- 
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ing in our schools and colleges, and some, we be- 
lieve, have also, by special permission of the Govern- 
ment, been admitted to the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. But it is not so well known that several 
American gentlemen have been appointed by the 
Imperial Government to teach in the university at 
Yeddo and at Niagata, and that others have teen so- 
licited to go and assist in organizing a system of 
popular education for the whole empire. Nothing 
in its way can be more striking than an address 
which was recently made by the Mikado to the As- 
sembly of his Daimois or nobility. He announced 
to them that universal education is the only basis of 
national prosperity, and that he means to secure it 
for his people. He calls upon them to assist him 
and to gather information that will be useful in pro- 
moting the object. He advises them to travel in 
foreign countries, and to take their wives and sisters 
and daughters with them, for education and acquaint- 
ance with the world are as important for women as 
for men. 

The whole address is in strange contrast with the 
exclusive and conceited spirit which has always 
reigned in Japan, modified, perhaps, within the past 
few years, by the opening of its ports to the com- 
merce of the world, which was secured by our 
own Government. It is this new spirit that is awak- 
ening in Japan, of which the present embassy is a 
most emphatic and conspicuous manifestation. The 
members of it are of higher rank and of far greater 
intelligence and refinement than those of their coun- 
trymen who came here twelve years ago. ‘The les- 
sons of government and popular education, and es- 
pecially the lessons of universal and religious free- 
dom, which they will learn here, may have an im- 
portant bearing on the future policy of their country. 


_- . 
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HE contributions of American schol- 
ars to philology, and the thorough 
course of philological instruction in this 
country, are attracting considerable atten- 
tion in Europe. The London Atheneum, 
one of the leading critical reviews in Eng- 
land, pronounces the Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
of Prof. March, of Lafayette College, ‘‘ an 
invaluable work for the comparative philol- 
ogist,’’ and further compliments the College 
by remarking that ‘‘the studies of a philo- 
logical character carried on at this compara- 
tively small American institution, are not 
surpassed in thoroughness by those which 
we are accustomed to associate with the 
German Universities.’’ The British Quar. 
terly, ina review of these philological studies 
in the curriculum at Lafayette, declares that 
“nowhere else is the subject treated with 
equal competence and success.”’ 

This is truly a great compliment to Prof. 
March and Lafayette College, coming as it 
does from such a source, and plainly shows 
the high esteem in which this institution 
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and its learned corps of professors are held, 
not only in this country, but more particu- 
larly among the “terat of Europe.—LZaston 
free Press. 
Siaigllinncasintigei 


SHARON. 


R. C. W. TOWNSEND, Principal of 

the Union School, of Sharon, says, 
in his recent report to the board of direc- 
tors: 

I would especially call the attention of the board 
to the high percentage of attendance in some of the 
rooms, as well as the total absence of tardiness. It 
will be seen that in three rooms—4, 6 and 
7—no scholars have been late, either in the 
morning or afternoon. Indeed, all the schools ex- 
hibit extraordinary results in punctual attendance, 
with the exception of the two highest grades, where 
most of the tardiness did occur, and where the least 
should have occurred. 


The teachers here referred to, we find, 
upon examining the table accompanying the 
report, are Misses Garvin, Thomas and 
Fusselman. Miss Garvin had 62 pupils en- 
rolled ; her average daily attendance for the 
month was 60, the percentage of attendance 
was 97, and she had not a single case of 
tardiness. 

Miss Thomas had 60 pupils enrolled ; her 
average daily attendance was 56, the per- 
centage of attendance was 96, and she had 
no cases of tardiness. 

Miss Fusselman had 66 pupils enrolled ; 
her average daily attendance was 60, the 
percentage of attendance was 94, and there 
were no cases of tardiness. 

But these ladies are not the only Sharon 
teachers who deserve credit, for we find 
that the whole number of pupils enrolled 
for the month of February was 868, and of 
these the average daily attendance was 570, 
and the percentage of attendance, 89; there 
were 109 cases of tardiness. Few towns in 
the State can make a better exhibit. Mr. 
Townsend may well feel satisfied with the 
work he is doing. 

- ad 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COL 
LEGE. 





S will be seen by the following extract 
from the late annual catalogue, Frank- 

lin and Marshall College is not much in 
favor of the so-styled ‘‘ New Education.”’ 
It prefers to follow the paths which its 
philosophy points out as the right ones, and 
which its experience in the past has shown 
to be safe. The views presented will, we 
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trust, attract the attention of the friends of 
liberal learning throughout the State. 


Franklin and Marshall College was created origi- 
nally in the service of classical and liberal learning ; 
and it aims still to be true to this object. 
popular demand, it is known, prevails at this time for 


education in more practical forms; and it has become | 


the fashion largely, of late, to shape collegiate train- 
ing in conformity with it, by combining, in various 
whys, what are termed scientific, professional, or 
technic studies, with liberal studies properly so called. 
Such business discipline is of course highly import- 
ant in its place; and it is well, perhaps, that different 
colleges, which have it in their power to do so, are 
testing the question how far it can be successfully 
joined with culture in the other view. But no ex- 
periment of this sort is felt to be the mission of 
Franklin and Marshall College; and in no such 
character, therefore, does it bespeak public attention 
or favor. 

The ambition of the institution is to be a college, 
in the old American sense of the term. What that 
means, is shown by its course of studies. This is 
one and uniform; and it has for its ruling object 
throughout, mental culture for its own sake. 

There are, therefore, no optional courses of study 
in Franklin and Marshall College, in which the 
learner is allowed to choose for himself what he shall 
learn. It receives no irregu/ar students, as they are 
called, and has no provisional or mixed classes. 

This may be with one class of persons an objection 
to the institution. But there is a different class, with 
whom it cannot fail to be a recommendation. If 
there be a call for mere business education on the 
part of many, there is still a demand also for true 
liberal education, on the part of others; and for 
these, at least, there must be felt to be always a 
special advantage in a collegiate system devoted ex- 
pressly and exclusively to this object. 

A liberal education, in its very nature, regards not 
primarily any ends of business or professional work. 
It is not without reference to these as an_ ulterior 
object, since all true human culture must show itself 
to be at least practical in some way; but what it aims 
at immediately, and for the time being exclusively, is 
the cultivation of the mind for its own sake. All 
may easily see that this is something very different 
from forming the mind to be a fit instrument simply 
for securing other interests, which lie outside of itself, 
and are not at once, therefore, of its own constitu- 
tion. Training for such outward utilitarian purposes 
(whether in lower or higher forms) involves, of course, 
mental culture—a discipline, as far as it goes, of the 
student's capacities and powers. But it is not,as 
such, liberal or free training; because the mind is 
held bound in it always as means to an outward end. 
Only where education has its end in itself can it be 
truly of this high character. That is just what the 
term /iéera/ here properly means. ; 

Such education in the end is eminently practical. 
It is not at once, in and of itself,a fund of profes- 
sional knowledge, or an apparatus of technic skill for 
the use of industry and trade; but, what is far bet- 
ter, it is the culture of the human personality itself, 
or the perfection of which in its own wholeness, first 
of all, must ever depend at last the successful appli- 
cation of its powers instrumentally to all purposes 
beyond itself. There is no work or walk in life for 
which such a free Auman culture is not of the very 
highest practical account. 


. 


A wide | 
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Where this sort of education is to be secured, it is 
easy to see that it must go before other forms of train- 
ing in the order of time, and not follow after them, 


| nor yet be mixed up with them in one and the same 


course. Hence the old idea of the American Col- 
lege; according to which, a discipline gf four years 
(beyond the academy or high school) was considered 
not too much to devote to the object of general per- 
sonal culture, as a preparation simply for entering on 
professional or business studies, strictly,so called. 
We hear much now of a self-styled “ New Educa- 
tion,” which is supposed to be in the way of chang- 
ing all that. But so far as its main principle is con- 
cerned, the old theory here was unquestionably right; 
and no change can be made for the better that pre- 
tends to set it wholly aside. 

It will be generally felt, too, by those who under- 
stand and value the object of the old college educa- 
tion, that it cannot well be joined successfully with 
other schemes of study in the same _ institution. 
Where different courses are thus combined—one clas- 
sical and humane in the old college form, and anoth- 
er, or perhaps two or three others, of the new poly- 
technic scientific sort—it is hardly possible that the 
classical course should be carried forward with 
proper spirit and effect. The department devoted to 
it will be found in the midst of such uncongenial 
surroundings, working always against wind and tide, 
Students themselves will have but small faith, and 
therefore no animation, in their studies. And so, as 
the result of all, it is likely to be only an apology for 
a liberal education at best that is reached in this way 
—even if this itself should not break down inglor- 
iously in the middle of the college course. 

A liberal education, it is plain, can be prosecuted 
with f«// advantage, only where it is the sole reigning 
object and care of the institution in which it is car- 
ried forward. 

Such is the one single purpose of Franklin and 
Marshall College. The institutionasks no patronage 
of any other character. It does not invite students 
promiscuously to its halls; but only students who 
desire a full classical education for its own sake. 
This may make its classes smaller than they might be 
otherwise. But for the object here in view, the im- 
portance of the institution does not depend on the 
size of its classes. It depends altogether on the way 
in which the object itself is pursued. There are 
those still who can appreciate this object; both young 
men of geherous minds seeking education for them- 
selves, and large-souled parents also seeking it for 
their sons; and for them the restricted character of 
the College, in the view now explained, may very 
easily appear in the light only of a large advantage. 

Setter this, certainly, than that it should be a general 
omnibus for all sorts of teaching and study, over- 
flowing with five hundred promiscuous pupils. 


SSeS eee 


ALLEGHENY CITY. 


E make the following extracts of gen- 

eral interest from the late report of 
the board of controllers of Allegheny City. 
The Committee of Inspection say : 

In view, therefore, of the unsatisfactory way in 
which the Inspection Committee for several years 
past has been compelled to do its work, in view of 
the amount of work to be done, or that should be 
done, and the time necessarily required for doing it, 
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in order that it may be made profitable to our public 
schools, in view of the fact that about one-half of 
the committee appointed do not find it convenient to 
give any attention to the matter, we therefore earn- 
estly recommend that hereafter there be appointed 
yearly by the board a committee consisting of three 
competent gentlemen, called the Committee of School 
Inspection, whose duty it shall be to visit the schools 
of the city during the months of February and 
March of each year, to make an accurate and faithful 
report of their condition and progress, and each 
member of said committee to receive for his services 
a compensation of not less than three dollars per 
day for the time actually given. We earnestly in- 
vite your attention to this recommendation, as we see 
no other way of making the Schoo! Inspection Com- 
mittee of real service to the cause of public educa- 
tion. 

This means, in plain words, that Alleghe- 
ny needs a City Superintendent of schools, 
and cannot do without one much longer. 

The Committee on Special Instruction 
say 

OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


The advantages resulting from the introduction of 
yocal music into the school-room cannot be over- 
estimated. Physically, it expands the lungs and 
promotes the general health. Intellectually, its 
study, like that of any other science, affords mental 
discipline. Socially, it refines the taste, develops the 
finer feelings of our nature, and casts the sunshine of 
happiness over all who come within its influence. 
Morally, it helps to counteract the sordid tendencies 
of the age, by surrounding men with an atmosphere 
that does not always vibrate to the clink of gold It 
forms an essential part of public praise and private 
devotion—in short gives expression to the holiest 
emotions of the soul. These advantages are alike 
numerous and important. To secure its study in 
every school-room, its success, however, will depend 
in a great measure on the harmonizing and hearty 
coéperation of all engaged in the work. To aid in 
accomplishing a result so desirable, it is important 
that the principal’s care be directed to the attention 
and discipline of the classes during the exercises of 
singing, while the entire work of the musical direc- 
tor should be to interest and instruct. 


OF PENMANSHIP., 


It is essential to the successful teaching of penman- 
ship that the teacher should possess a knowledge of 
the forms and proportions of letters, and the power 
of executing them. To obtain such teachers it was 
found necessary, at an early period in the history uf 
our schools, to make instruction in penmanship a 
specialty, and employ experts in the art in each 
school. The plan has worked most admirably, and 
we think it would be difficult to find in the public 
schools of any city, better organized or better in- 
structed writing departments than in the schools of 
Allegheny. 

OF DRAWING. 


The practice of this art in our schools affords time- 
ly relaxation and relief from close and laborious 
study. Not only is it a most excellent preparatory 
training in the acquiring of the art of penmanship, but 
if extended to the branch of mechanical drawing, 
in the male department, it will afford valuable train- 
ing for the active pursuits of life. Though many of 
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the children in our schools may never become 
draughtsmen, yet in the actual practice of any me- 
chanical art, drawings are invaluable. They show 
the true forms, dimensions, and arrangements of ma- 
chinery with greater clearness than models. Without 
drawings it would be impossible to make any advance 
in mechanical art. Paper, pencil, ink and colors are 
cheap materials, and the time which the pupil may 
spend in acquiring a knowledge of mechanical 
drawing may be deemed well spent, when we con- 
sider.its importance and utility in future life. It is 
too often the case that every young man, whatever 
be the walk in life in which he chooses to tread, has 
to begin his real education after he leaves the school- 
room. We think this evil should be remedied; that 
every child should have instilled into his mind, in 
early years, a thorough knowledge of common things, 
so that when he advances in life, he may enter more 
readily on any of the trades or professions, or be 
prepared for the emergencies of commerce. 

Among our fast increasing population there lies 
dormant a vast amount of talent and ingenuity, which 
at present is so much loss of capital to the country 
and to the world. We are eminently a manufactur- 
ing and agricultural people. Our manufactures are 
all the product of mechanical contrivances; our 
agriculture is now rising to its just position as a 
mechanical and chemical art. Whatever instruction 
may be given in our schools which may tend to 
direct attention to the mechanical arts, and develop 
a love for them in the mind of the pupil, we con- 
sider important; hence we commend instruction in 
drawing, and especially mechanical drawing in the 
public schools. 

+ 


PERSONAL. 


Pror. Mites Rock, of the Astronomical 
Observatory, of Cordoba, Argentine Re- 
public, South America, sends us a cata- 
logue of the minerals and rocks represented 
at the recent National Exposition held at 
Cordoba. He also sends us the praceed- 
ings connected with the inaugural ceremo- 
nies of the Observatory with which he is 
connected, and the address of Dr. Avel- 
laneda, Minister of Public Instruction, 
delivered at the opening of the National 
Exposition. He has our thanks. 

SUPERINTENDENT Har an, of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, was recently presented by the 
teachers of public school, No. 1, with one 
of Rogers’ groups of statuary, entitled ‘‘ The 
School Examination.’’ Mr. Harlan is evi- 
dently doing a good work among the Wil- 
mington schools. 


Pror. JoHN S. ERMENTROUT, late Princi-— 
pal of the Kutztown Normal School, has 
accepted the Professorship of Classics in the 
College of St. Charles Boromeo, a Catholic 
institution at Philadelphia, at a salary, the 
Rural Press states, ef $6,000 per annum. 
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We hope the Rural Press is right and 
that our old friend receives the salary 
named, but we presume the amount is much 
over-stated. 


Miss ANNA C. BRACKETT, Principal of 
the Normal School of St. Louis, and Miss 
Anna E. Johnson, Principal of the State 
Normal School, Framingham, Mass., each 
receives a salary of $2,500 a year—the larg- 
est salaries paid to lady teachers in the | 
United States. 





W. M. Linpsey, Esq., until recently, 
County Superintendent of Warren county, 
has been admitted to the Bar and formed a 
partnership with Hon. S. P. Johnson in the 
practice of the law. 


Rev. JoHN Hewitt has been elected 
Principal of the State Normal School at 
Bloomsburg, and has entered upon his du- 
ties. 

SUPERINTENDENT ARMSTRONG of Luzerne, 
at the recent Teachers’ Institute held at 
White Haven, was complimented by the 
teachers in the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That Supt. Armstrong, in the adminis- 
tration of his official duties, has labored earnestly and | 
zealously to promote the best interests of the schools | 
in Luzerne county, and that by gentlemanly and im- 
partial treatment of the teachers, he merits their | 
highest respect and esteem.”’ | 
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Tue friends of Amos Rowe, and their 
name is legion among the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania, will be pleased to learn that he is 
meeting with great success in teaching at 
his new home in Iowa. A writer in the 
Buchanan County Axdletin of March 22d, 
thus speaks of him; 


Editor Bulletin :—By your permission, I desire to 
furnish the numerous readers of your paper with a 


| short report of the school of Sub-District No. 3, of 


Byron township, Buchanan county, Iowa, taught by 
Prof. Amos Rowe, formerly of Lancaster, Pa., which 
I think will be read with interest. It is a fact 


| worthy of notice, that he knows how to maintain 


order and secure attention in the school-room. 
During a term of four months not one case 


| of corporal punishment was resorted to; his man- 
| ner of governing was such as to command the re- 


spect and commendation of every patron in the 
district. The general deportment of the school was 
improved a hundred per cent. His manner of teach- 


| ing is not only to have scholars learn the rules (that 


is, to commit them to memory), but to have a 
knowledge of the application of them in the va- 
rious branches of study. The progress of the school 
was rapid and thorough. The amount of labor per- 


| formed by Professor Rowe during the term was very 


great. This was increased by the admission of four 
teachers, who were heard recite arithmetic, algebra, 


| natural philosophy, physiology and Latin, before 
| school hours, in the morning recess, at noon and 


evening. The daily average attendance was ninety 
per cent. of the number enrolled, notwithstanding 


| the extreme cold and blocking of the roads by re- 


peated snow-storms. The number of visits during 
the term, by patrons, was forty-two. 


————e <—- ______ 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ) 

HARRISBURG, May, 1872. 5 
OBJECTIONS TO COMMISSIONING 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


OMMISSIONS to county superintend- | 
ents are not issued for thirty days | 
after the day of election. ‘This time is al- 
lowed in order that all who deem a super- 
intendent elected by a convention of direc- 
tors unqualified for the office, may have full 
opportunity to file their objections. 

In this connection it is thought proper | 
to call the attention of directors to the fol- 
lowing provision in the law. Incompetent 
officers have been commissioned because | 
directors were not fully advised as to the} 
manner of presenting objections to its being | 
done to the School Department. | 

“But if objections to issuing such commissions be | 
made within thirty days, and sach objections be | 
signed, among others, by a majority of the members 


of not less than one-fifth of all the school boards in 


| the county from which such objections are received, 


and certified to, under oatlHf or affirmation, by at least 


| three of the signers, the Superintendent of Common 


Schools may require such evidence, under oath or 
affirmation, in regard to the legality of the election 
and the qualifications of the person elected county 


| superintendent, as he shall deem necessary, and then 


shall issue the commission to the person properly 
qualified, who received the greatest number of votes ; 
and the Superintendent of Common Schools, when 
engaged in the investigation of objections filed 
against the issuing of commissions to county super- 
intendents, shall have power to issue subpoenas and 
administer oaths; and any person, refusing or ne- 
glecting to attend, and give evidence of such inves- 


| tigation, when legally subpoenaed, shall be liable to 


the same fines and penalties as if he had refused to 
appear and give evidence in the court of record, and 
the costs to be paid by the parties subpeenaing the 
witnesses.” . 

It will thus be seen that a majority of 
one-fifth of the boards of directors in any 
county have the power to keep an incompe- 
tent man out of the office of superinten- 
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dent, and it is hoped they will fearlessly 
exert their power wherever the circumstances 
demand it. The necessary papers can be 
drawn up and signed, if desirable, on the 
day of the election. 

To this it should be added, however, that 
objections, to have weight in the hearing, 
must not arise from improper motives or 
considerations of any kind, but have strict 
reference, in the language of the law, ‘‘ to 
the legality of the election and the qualifi- 
cations of the person elected county super- 
intendent.”’ 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 








No. | NAMES. | RESIDENCE. 
$71|J. G. Hillman...........| Freedom, Beaver co. 

872| Maggie J. Hunter.....,New Brighton, «“ 
873|Beckie M. Fleming...| “ - 5 
$74\Flora Vanness......... | Standing Stone, Bra’fd co, 
875|W. A. Tobias |Rebersburg, Centre co. 
876|W. J. McClure Petroleum Centre, Venango 
$77\ Jonathan H. Fritz.....!Somerset, Somerset co. 
878) D. E. Mechanicsburg, Cumb’d. 
879\J. Woods McMurtrie. Milton, Northumberland “ 
880) A. J. Davis |West Freedom, Clarion “ 
881\John B. Savidge Shamokin, Northumb’ld “ 
882/Russel P. Laird ‘Danville, Montour co. 


$83| Lorenzo D. Kase......'Bloomsburg, Columbia co. 











ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS, 


HE Legislature failed to pass the bill 
fixing the salaries of county super- 
intendents, and they must be fixed, as here- 
tofore, by the several conventions of directors. 
It is hoped that directors may be able, in 
discharging this part of their duty, to derive 
some assistance from the table of salaries 
published in the last number of the ScHOOL 


JournaL. The salaries ought to be made | 


proportionate to the work. This word of 
warning it is thought proper to give, that if 
the irregularities in the salaries become much 
greater than they have been, a certain fixed 
amount will be taken out of the general 
State appropriation, as now, and the re- 
mainder out of the particular appropriation 
to the county that is selfish enough to vote 
away money belonging to others. 


~ 
> 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 





OARDS of Directors are requested to 
observe the following directions in 
making out and forwarding the annual re- 
ports: 
I. These reports should be made out as soon as 
the schools close, or, in case they continue in opera- 
ton, as near the first of June as possible. 
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2. They should contain a full and exact statement 
of the financial accounts of the board upto date. 

3. They should in all cases, under the general 
law, be prepared and signed by the old boards before 
going out of office. 

4. When prepared, they should be placed in the 
hands of the zew boards to receive the signatures of 
their officers, and be transmitted to the proper 
county superintendent. 

5. Boards of Directors will confer a great favor 
upon all concerned by acting promptly in the matter 
of reports. There would seem to be no good reason 
why the reports from all the districts in the State 
should not be on file in this department by the latter 
part of June. The law requires them to be on file 
by the fifteenth of July, at the risk of losing the State 
appropriation. 

6. Form No. 1 of the affidavit and certificate ac- 
companying the report should be executed by the o/d/ 
officers, and form No. 2 of the same, should be filled 
up and signed by the xew officers. 


——_— - — 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


TY O warrant will be issued for the last 
N quarter’s salary to a county superin- 
tendent retiring from office, until he has 
conformed to the following conditions: 


1. Forwarded to this Department his annual report. 

2. Made all his monthly reports. 

3. Be prepared to show a receipt for all public 
documents from his successor. 

The postage of county superintendents, embracing 
only that paid for letters and documents sent to this 
Department, will be settled soon after the end of the 
school year, on the reception of itemized, receipted 
bills therefor. 

Superintendents are requested to inform the pro- 
prietors of newspapers who have published notices of 
the triennial convention of directors, that if they will 
send receipted bills to the School Department, they 
will be paid at once after the first of June 

They are also requested to forward to the Depart- 
ment no annual report that does not contain the 
name and address of the officers of the board of 
directors for the next school year commencing on 
the first Monday of June, 1872. Any report received 
in violation of this direction will be at once returned 
for correction to the officer forwarding the same. 

Superintendents will this year embrace such mat- 
ter in their annual written reports to this department, 
and construct them in such form as they may deem 
judicious, each being left at entire liberty to follow 
his own ideas of what is best in these respects. No 
superintendent’s report, however, must exceed in 
length five of the printed pages of the usual report 
of this Department. 


+ 


CIRCULAR TO EDITORS. 





HE following circular was sent to the 
editors of all the newspapers in the 
State, and has been published by large num- 
bers of them. The editorial response called 
forth by it is very cheering, and must do 
good. The editor and the teacher are both 
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educators, and should work together for the 
common good. 

HARRISBURG, April 1, 1872. 
To the Editor of ——— ——— n 

Sir: On the first Tuesday of May next, con- 
ventions of school directors will assemble at the 
county seats of the several counties of this Common- 
wealth for the purpose of electing county superin- 
tendents of common schools for the term of three 
years, commencing on the first Monday of June. At 
the same time there will be held, if the respective 
boards of directors so decide, in all cities and 
boroughs possessing 7,000 inhabitants, speciil elec- 
tions for the election of city and borough superin- 
tendents of schools for the same length of term as 
that for which county superintendents are to be 
elected. 

There are now serving in the State, 81 county, 
city and borough superintendents, to be increased 
probably at the forthcoming election to 85 or more. 
The importance of the interest intrusted to these 
officers can scarcely be over-estimated. Pennsylvania 
will have 1,000,000 children to educate in her public 
schools during the next three years, and her annual 
expenditures for school purposes will most likely 
average $10,000,000. Whether these children shall 
be well taught and trained, or otherwise; whether 
this vast sum of money shall be judiciously or inju- 
diciously expended, will depend very much upon the 
men about to be chosen to fill the office of superin- 
tendent, for it will be admitted by all who reflect 
upon the subject that as the superintendents so the 
teachers, as the teachers so the schools, and as the 
schools so in good measure the social and political 
condition of the people. 

In view of these facts, and appreciating the power 
of an intelligent Press as an agency in creating a 
right public sentiment, I feel it my duty to ask you to 
impress editorially upon your readers, both school 
directors and citizens, the importance of securing 
the very best man that can be found willing to accept 
the office of Superintendent of Schools in your 
county. No other office probably has a relation so 
vital to the interests of the people. Persuade the 
members of the convention, if you can, to lay aside 
all extraneous considerations and allow their choice 
to be determined by merit, and merit alone. 

Pennsylvania has within the last few years placed 
herself proudly alongside of the foremost educational 
States. She is taxing herself for educational pur- 
poses as heavily as any other State in the Union. 
She is pouring out her money for the education of 
her children most generously, and it is the high duty 
of all who have to do with the official management 
of schools to see that every dollar thus contributed 
brings back the greatest possible return of that for 
which it is given. Our people are willing to pay for 
the best schools, and we must have them. Let none 
but men fully qualified be placed in the office of Su- 
perintendent, and the rest is guaranteed. 

Hoping you will be willing to lend your aid in 
calling attention from time to time, through your 
columns, to the matter herein brought to your notice, 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. WicKERSHAM, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 


o——————— 


PIkE.—The annual teachers’ institute was held at 
Milford, April 15th. 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


HAT. was dune by the Legislature at 
its recent session, of general inte- 
rest with respect to school affairs, will be 
found below. 
APPROPRIATIONS TO COMMON SCHOOLS. 


For the salary of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the salary of the Deputy Superintendent of 
Common Schools, eighteen hundred dollars. 

For the salary of an additional Deputy Superin- 
intendent, eighteen hundred dollars. : 

For the salaries of three other clerks in the Scho o 
Department, one thousand four hundred dollar 
each. 

For expenses of principals of State normal schools 
and superintendents, in attending annual examina- 
tions, as per bills on file in the School Department, 
two hundred and fifty dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 

For engraving and printing warrants, one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary. 

For salary of messenger, nine hundred dollars. 

For stationery and blank books in the School De- 
partment, three hundred dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary. 

For postage, telegrams and express charges, one 
thousand two hundred dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 

For cleaning office and miscellaneous expenses of 
the School Department, three hundred dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 

For expenses in packing and distributing blank 
forms, reports, school laws and decisions to the 
school directors of the State, one thousand dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

For publishing and circulating among the school 
officers of the State the officia] decisions and instruc- 
tions of the Department, two thousand two hundred 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

For traveling expenses on official business of the 
department, six hundred dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary. 

SECTION 12. For the support of the common 


| schools, for the school year which will begin on the 


first Monday in June, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two, to be paid on war- 
rants to be drawn by the superintendent in favor of 
the several school districts of this Commonwealth, 
the sum of seven hundred thousand dollars, inclusive 
of the salaries of the county superintendents, and in- 
clusive of the sum of fifteen thousand dollars for the 
education of teachers in the normal schools of this 
Commonwealth, to be applied in the same way and 
under the same conditions as a similar appropriation 
was directed to be applied by the general appropria- 
tron act, approved the eleventh day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-six: Provided, 
That each student in the normal school drawing an 
allowance from the State, must receive regular in- 
struction in the science and art of teaching, in a 
special ‘class devoted to that object, for the whole 
time such an allowance is drawn; and in the allow- 
ance to soldier students at normal schools no dis- 
tinction shall be made on account of age; and that all 
examinations of the graduating classes at the normal 
schools shall be conducted by a board of which the 
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State Superintendent or his deputy shall be president, 
of two principals of normal schools, of whom the 
principal of the school where students are under ex- 
amination shall be one, and two county, city or bor- 
ough superintendents of the district in which the 
school is located, to be appointed by the State Super- 
intendent; inclusive, also, of the sum of twenty-five 
hundred dollars to the Lincoln University, to be used 
for the same purposes as the appropriations to normal 
schools: Provided, That the city of Philadelphia 
shall be entitled to a proper proportion of this appro- 
priation without contributing to the salaries of the 
county superintendents; and that the sum of three 
thousand dollars of the amount received by the city 
of Philadelphia shall be paid to the teachers’ institute 
of said city for its corporate purposes, 

The two notable things connected with 
these appropriations are the increase of the 
State appropriation to common schools to 
$700,000, and the provision made to pay 
the salary of an additional deputy superin- 
tendent. The increased State appropria- 
tion to common schools will bring with it 
some relief to many heavily taxed school 
districts, for every dollar that comes from 
the State will take the place of a dollar to 
be raised otherwise by local taxation, and, 
in general, add vigor to the whole system. 
The additional deputy that has been provi- 
ded for is an officer much needed to aid in 
doing the large amount of work that has 
become necessary to be done outside of the 
the Department. 

For these two important steps in advance 
the friends of education are mainly indebted 
to Hon. James L. Graham, chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, and 
Hon. B. L. Hewitt, chairman of the com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives. 

APPROPRIATION TO ORPHAN SCHOQLS. 

For the expenses required by the act, entitled “ An 
act to provide for the continuance of the education 
and maintenance of the destitute orphans of the de- 
ceased soldiers and sailors, and the destitute children 
of permanently disabled soldiers and sailors of the 
State,” approved April ninth, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-seven, as follows: 

For the superintendent, in addition to his salary 
as superintendent of common schools, twelve hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. ‘ 

For the salary of chief clerk, eighteen hundied 
dollars. 


For the salary of one other ckerk, fourteen hundred | 


dollars. 

For the salary of the inspector of orphan schools, 
two thousand dollars, and two hundred for traveling 
expenses, 

For the salary of the female inspector of orphan 
schools, twelve hundred dollars, and two hundred 
dollars for traveling expenses. 

For postage, telegrams and express charges, five 
hundred dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary. 


For stationery and blank books, one hundred and ] 


Oficial Department. 
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fifty dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

For printing and circulating decisions and instruc- 
tions, two hundred dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 

For transferring pupils, two hundred dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 

For funeral expenses, four hundred dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 

For traveling expenses of the superintendent and 
his assistants in conducting the annual examinations, 
three hundred dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary. 

For furniture and miscellaneous two 
hundred and fifty dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary. 

For the purpose of aiding deserving soldiers’ or- 


expenses, 


phans, who leave the schools at sixteen years of age, 
to fit themselves for teachers at the State Normal 
schools, two thousand dollars. 

For the education and maintenance, including 
clothing, of each orphan of less than ten years of 
age, admitted into such orphan homes or institutions 
as have received appropriations from the State, the 
sum of one hundred dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary 

For the education and maintenance, including 
clothing, of each orphan of less than ten years of 
age, admitted into such orphan homes or institutions 
as have received appropriations from the State, the 
sum of one hundred and fifteen dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

For the education and maintenance, including 
clothing, of each orphan above the age of ten years, 
admitted into such institution as may be selected for 
them by the proper authorities, and which has re- 
ceived no appropriation from the State, the sum of 
one hundred and fifty dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary; the gross amount appropriated 
for all purposes connected with the soldiers’ orphans 
schools not to exceed one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars for each quarter, in addition to any sur- 
plus that may accrue from the appropriation for the 
school year ending May thirty-first, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two, after the payment of 
the deficit for the year one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy, directed to be paid out of that surplus, 
and such moneys, not otherwise appropriated, as may 
be returned to the treasury from the loans made to 
certain schools under the act of April fifteenth, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven, and its sup- 
plement; and all accounts to be settled by the Audi- 
tor General and State Treasurer in the usual manner, 
and to paid on the warrant of the Auditor General, 
And it is hereby further declared, that no child born 
after the first day of January, Anno Domini, one 
thousand éight hundred and sixty-six, shall be ad- 
mitted into any of the institutions aforesaid; and it 
shall be the duty of the superintendent, on or after 
the first day of June next, to discharge from any and 
all the institutions which have received, or which 
shall hereafter receive, any such children, under the 
provisions of the act of April ninth, Anno Domini 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven, as shall 
have arrived at the age of sixteen years; and so 
much of the act, entitled “ An Act to provide for the 
education and maintenance of the destitute orphans 
of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the State,” 
approved April ninth, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-seven, as conflicts herewith, be and the 
same is hereby repealed; and it is hereby declared to 
be the further duty of the superii.tendent, to prescribe 
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the kind of clothing to be worn by the children of 
said orphan schools, and to see that each receive 
an amount of the full value of twenty-five dollars. 
It is to be observed that while the appro- 
priation to orphan schools was last year 
$520,000, all that was asked for this year 
was $480,000. ‘This deduction is not owing 


ever been. 
APPROPRIATIONS TO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


SECTION 50. To the South Western Normal School 
of the Tenth district, the Bloomsburg Normal School 
of the Sixth district, and to the Mansfield State Nor- 
mal School of the Fifth district, each ten thousand 
dollars. 


This appropriation of $30,000, inaddition | , 
to the general appropriation of $17,500 and | 
conditional appropriation of $15,000 to the | 
the school at Lock Haven, in all $62,500, con- | 
stitutes the whole of the appropriation to | 


normal schools. 


It is to be regretted that particular schools | 
find it necessary to ask for special appro- | 


priations. Legislative favoritism is quite 


as likely to prove a drawback to them as a | 
The State should give liberal support | 
it should be | 
The | 
policy of giving appropriations to some | 
schools and denying it to others that need | 


help. 
io her normal schools; but 
done upon broad, general principles. 


or deserve it quite as much or more will, if 
persisted in, seriously cripple the whole 
system. 
NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 
SECTION 1. Se it enacted, &c., That the State Su 
perintendent shall appoint on or before the first Mon- 


day in May, annually, two citizens of each Normal | | 
¢ Cs ; SE SE ae et re een A EES oe 


School District in which a normal school is in opera- 
tion, to act as trustees on the part of the State, with 
all the rights and privileges of other trustees, in the 
boards 


School Associations as shall accept its provisions. 


A MONUMENT TQ THE FOUNDERS OF OUR COMMON 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
SECTION I. Be tt enacted, &c., That the Commis- 
sioners of the Public Buildings and Grounds are 


hereby authorized and required to select and appro- | 
priate a suitable piece of ground in the public grounds | 


of the State Capitol, for a site for a monument, to be 


erected by the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- | 


ation, or other persons acting therewith, to the mem- 
ory of the chief founders and most distinguished 
promoters of the common school system of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This action of the Legislature was taken 
in response to the movement made by the 
State Teachers’ Association at its meeting 
last summer at Williamsport. The matter 
should now be vigorously followed up. 
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of trustees of the several normal schools: | 
Provided, That this act shall apply to such Normal | 


| Sullivan ; 
P SRO DAB, 6.00500 c2esessiservnssndions 


| Venango 


| Washington 


| May, 


INCREASED SCHOOL TERM. 


The act that will mark the past session of 
the Legislature in the school annals of the 
State is the one increasing the school term 
from four to five months. The credit of 
passsing this act belongs mainly to Messrs. 


to any considerable decrease in the number | Warfel and Sanner, chairmen respectively 


of children under the care of the State, for | 
that number is now about as large as it has | 


of the Senate and House Committees on 
Education. This seems a proper place to 
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say, also, ‘hat the friends of education | 


throughout the State are greatly indebted to 
these two gentlemen for the steady hands 
with which they guided the school legisla- 
tion during the whole session. But for 
them a number of vicious bills disturbing 
our school system would have been passed. 

The following is the act increasing the 
school term: 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the word five 
shall be inserted in the place of the word four in 
section twenty-eight act of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-four, and school directors shall 
hereafter keep the schools of their respective districts 
in operation five months inthe year: Provided, That 
the length of term may remain as at present, in dis- 
tricts where the maximum amount of tax allowed by 
law to be levied for school purposes shall be found 
insufficient to keep the schools open a greater length 
of time. 

In order to show the effect of this act as 
well as to give information ta the boards of 
directors interested, the preceding table is 
inserted, exhibiting, first, the whole number 
of districts and schools in each county ; 
and, second, how many districts in the year 
1871 kept their schools open less than five 
months, and how many schools there are in 
these districts. It will be seen that more 
than one-fourth. of all the districts in the 
State kept their schools open less than five 
months, and that in these districts there are 
nearly one-third of all our schools. 





badly needed change. 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 


ALTooNA.—Full schools and good progress. 

BLAIR.—Small-pox has been prevailing in some 
parts of the county, and the Gaysport borough 
schools were closed one month short of the time 
they would otherwise have been kept open. 
modious two-story school building has been con- 
tracted for at Roaring Springs, and will be built dur- 
ing the coming summer. 


Bucks.—A local institute was held at Newtown, | 
nately in Northampton and Lehigh counties is doing 


in March, which was well attended, and “the inter- 
est in the proceedings was excellent.’””’ The county 


superintendent was ably assisted by Prof. F. A Allen, | 


Dr. Frank Taylor, W. W. Woodruff and E. H. 
Cook. Geo. Davis was also one of the lecturers. 
One of the sessions of the institute was devoted to 
the exercises connected with the formal opening of 
the new school building just completed at this place. 
The new building is commodious and contains the 
most approved modern furniture. 
The Linden Female Society, at Doylestown, was 
opened April 2d, under the charge of H. H. Hough, 
A. M., and S. C. Sheip, A. M. These gentlemen 
are highly spoken of as educators, and this seminary 
promises to be a success. 

CAMERON.—The directors of Portage have sup- 
plied their schools with a copy of the latest edition 


Editorial Dnpartment. 





The in- | 
creased State appropriation will do much to | 
reconcile heavily taxed districts to this | 


A com. | 
| county are méfe regularly visited by directors than 


It cost $7,000. | 
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of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. Shippen has 
built a substantial school house, and supplied it with 
modern furniture. The teacher in Sinnemahoning 
district has provided himself with a well-selected 
library, which he keeps in his school-room. It con- 
tains many valuable and interesting works for teachers 
and pupils. 

CENTRE.—Most of the public schools are now 
closing, and many of them did so with highly cred- 
itable public examinations. The different academies 
have opened their spring sessions under most favora- 
ble circumstances. 

CHESTER.—New Garden will build a new school- 
house during the comingsummer. The examination 
of teachers at Unionville was attended by a large 
number of spectators. 

JEFFERSON.—The schools generally closed about 
March Ist. Brookville borough can boast of a very 
punctual attendance, some of the schools averaging 
go per cent. This fact is highly encouraging, and 
speaks well for the Brookvillians. 

Jun1IATA.—An adjourned teachers’ institute was 
held at Thompsontown on the 29th and 30th of Feb- 
ruary. The main object of this meeting was for the 
purpose of considering the feasibility of establishing 
a teachers’ library. After a full discussion of the 
subject, the matter was postponed until the meeting 
of the regular institute. 

The citizens manifested their interest in this meet- 
ing by being present in large numbers. 

LAWRENCE.—Three local institutes were held 
during the month of March. ‘The one at Wilming- 
ton continued three days. Those at New Castle and 
Princeton each lasted twodays. Seventy-five teach- 
ers, sixteen directors and about nine hundred people 
were present at these meetings. The county superinten- 
dent was assisted in conducting these institutes by 
Profs. M. Gantz and G. W. Mays. ‘The principals of 
the New Castle schools, Revs. B. M. Kerr and Robt. 
McHiller, were also among the instructors. These 
meetings are represented as creating a great deal of 
interest in educational matters. 

LycomMiInG.—The schools are generally closed. 
The Lycoming County Normal School opened the 
15th inst. It will be free to all living within the 


| limits of the borough of Montoursville, the place where 
| the school is located. 


PerRY —The schools of Newport borough have 
been closed on account of the small-pox. 
NoRTHAMPTON.—-The schools throughout the 


ever before. Live district institutes are numerous. 


| Several have been revived where they had not been 


held for years. The general institute held alter- 
a good Work. Prominent among those aiding in 
this laudable movement are Profs. Bender, Andres 
and Henninger, of Weaversville Academy, F. K. 
Berndt, of Bath, and Messrs. Krerge, Kunkel, Remel 
and others, of Allentown. 

SOMERSET.—The grammar-school department of 
Salisburg has been recently furnished with a full set 


| of out-line maps (Mitchell’s large series). They are 


beautiful and useful. The directors of four districts 
have supplied their schools with Holbrook’s terrestrial 
globes. A general interest in improvement appears 
to be manifested among the citizens and directors of 
the county. 

SNypER.—Five new school-houses were built dur- 
ing the past year, and there are only ten in the 
county which are without out-houses. The Bible is 
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read in 105 schools, Through the removal to the ! 
west of Mr. I. Boggs Smith, Selinsgrove loses a good 
citizen and an active secretary of the school board. 
The schools at Shamokin Dam have been closed jn 
consequence of the small-pox. The Freeburg Acad- 
emy opened the spring term on the 2d of April. 
Prof. Boyer is assisted by competent instructors. The 


recent examination, by the county superintendent, at | 


Freeburg, was attended by a large number of citizens, 


| and was very creditable to the teachers and pupils. 


WILLIAMSPORT.—-German classes were started 
during the past month in five of the largest school 
buildings. Five hundred pupils have joined these 


| classes, and the result is, much enthusiasm has been 


excited among pupils and teachers as to the study of 
German, 





Book NoTICEs. 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Sy Alfred Holbrook, Prin- | 
cipal of Normal School, Lebanon, Ohio, Author | 
of Normal Methods of Teaching. Published by ; 
Fosiah Holbrook. 

Alfred Holbrook has for a number of years been 
principal of a successful private normal school lo- 
cated at Lebanon, Ohio. This book is made up of 
lectures delivered to the students. ‘There are in all 
twenty-one lectures, and they treat of a great variety 
of topics, under the general head of “ School Man- 
agement.” We have read the book through, and are 
free to say that it possesses many excellencies. Its 
author is thoroughly independent and does not spare 
the abuses of the school-room, though we find them | 
indulged in or winked at by teachers and school au 
thorities in high places. We like his fearless criti- 
cism; and even if his blows sometime fall on un- 
deserving heads, they will do good. 

The characteristic principle of school management, 
as the author treats of it, may be called attraction. 
Mr. Holbrook thinks the vast majority of young 
people at school can be governed by training them 
to like good government and to love and respect the 
governing power; and to study by making the work 
of teaching them interesting and attractive. He has 
little faith in forced order or forced study. All fine 
intellectual and moral growth is self-ordered, and the | 
only safe kind of government is self-government. 

Every lecture contains practical matter of great 
value to young teachers. It is the result of a wide, 
successful and well-considered experience. 

But in thus expressing our favorable opinion of 
the book, we are sorry to be compelled to add that 
the composition is sometimes faulty, and the style 
rough. The proof-reader has been negligent. Per 
sonal allusions and conversational liberties of speech, 
proper enough, used by a teacher in a familiar talk | 
to a class, are indulged in to an extent scarcely jus 
tified by good taste. Freed from these blemishes, as 
we have no doubt future editions will be, and we | 
have few more usefnl works on practical teaching. w. 
Potrer & HAMMOND’s STANDARD SYSTEM OF PEN- 

MANSHIP. Jn three Series: School Sertes, Nos, 1 

to7; Advanced Series, Nos. 8 to 12; Ladies’ | 

Series, Nos. 13 £0 15. Philadelphia; Cowper- 

thwait & Co, 1872. 

This standard series of Penmanship comes to our | 
table looking fresh and new from its late revision | 
just completed. The ruling and diagrams of the first 
books merit special mention, while the easy and at- 
tractive style of penmanship will commend the | 
series to teachers. The following is the order of | 
books and kind of exercises to be found in each: ! 


No. 1 contains a drill exercise upon the formation of 
thirteen letters, included under the Zand o principles. 
A system of diagrams and ruling is adoptec for this 
and the two following books, and also for No. 8, to 
insure correct spacing, height and slope, without des- 
troying either the freedom of stroke or the independ- 
ent writing of the pupil. No. 2 combinesa drill 


| upon the formation of the twenty-six small letters, 


arranged under their respective principles, with the 
proper manner of connecting them together in words 
No. 3 exercises the pupil upon each letter of the al- 


| phabet—both small letters and capitals—systemati- 
cally arranged in the formation of words, No. 4° 


contains further exercises for the arm, words of me- 
dium length, and short sentences, reviewing the pre- 
ceding books; the principal feature of No. § is its 
arrangement in short sentences, preceded and follow- 
ed by a thorough drill on single words. No. 6 con- 
tains lorger sentences, preceded and followed by a 
drill upon single capital letters; and No. 7, a choice 
selection of sentences for further practice. No. 8 is 
the preparatory book of the Advanced Series, con- 
taining a thorough drill upon words and short sen- 
tences, systematically arranged, together with dia- 


| grams and ruling for height, spacing and slope; No. 9 


contains words and sentences, with two styles of 
capital letters; No. 10, a selection of historical sen- 
tences, with a great variety of capital letters; No. 11, 
notes, drafts, bills, and other business forms; No. 12 
is made up of book-keeping forms, which are used in 
various kinds of business transactions. Of the Ladies’ 
Finishing Series, No. 13 contains sentences and 
words in a fine hand; No. 14, historical sentences in 
a still finer hand; while No. 15 is the Ladies’ Book 
of Forms, each copy consisting of four lines, and 
written in an easy, flowing manner, with various 
styles of capitals. 


Crospy’s GREEK GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the 
Greek Language; For the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. By Alpheus Crosby, Professor of Greek 
Language and Literature in Dartmouth College. 
12 mo. Pp.: 475. Forty-fourth Edition. Boss 
ton: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 1871. Price, 
$2.00. 

This work, so long and so favorably known, now 
appears in a new dress, It has been carefully revis- 
ed throughout, and has received many improvements, 
partly original, and partly derived from from the in- 
vestigations in Greek and comparative philology 
which have been made, especially in Germany, dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. In the preparation of 
this edition, it has been the author’s constant endeav- 
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or, as he informs us in his preface, to convey more 
information of value to the student without increas- 
ing the size of the book, while the face of its new 
type is not only clearer but even larger than that of 
the old—in other words, to make the volume still 
more, according to its original plan, an easy and con- 
venient manual for the beginner, and at the same 
time a copious book of reference for the more ad- 
vanced student. It certainly is desirable that the 
student should commence his course with a grammar 
upon which he can rely to the end, and which he 
will not be obliged to change when familiarity with 
_ its pages has prepared him to use it to the greatest 
advantage. Among the improvements here is the 


constant ccuiparison of the Latin and the Greek, | 
constituting a peculiar feature of the book, and great- | 


ly increasing its benefit to the Latin seholar, who will 


thus be materially aided not only in the acquisition | 


of the Greek, but also in the more thorough under- 
standing of the Latin itself. Less frequent compari- 
sons are made with other languages, ancient and 
modern, as the Sanskirt, German, French, Modern 
Greek, etc. 


require special notice, are now arranged in an alpha- 


Miscellaneous Items. 





The irregular verbs and others, which | 
cannot be too widely read. 
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betical list, so that the student can find them at once, 
without the delay of seeking them through an index. 
In the Syntax, the numbered rules have been retain- 
ed, almost without change even in the numbering; 
while a second series of rules has been distinguished 
by letters. The particles have received more atten- 
tion. Also, the different methods of pronunciation 
which prevail are placed side by side, for the teacher's 
choice. + 
My Wire ANDI: Or Harry Henderson's History. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” “ Minister's Wooing,” etc. 12mo. Pp. 474. 
Cloth, $1.75. New York. $. B. Ford & Co. 1872. 
Mrs. Stowe takes the first place among our writers 
of fiction, and this, her last story, is one of her best. 
It was a leading attraction of 7he Christian Union 
during a year or more, where it appeared in serial 
form. The characters are sharply drawn, and in- 
terest in the plot is never lost. The representa- 
tives of the “‘ woman’s rights ’’ movement—as a foil 
to the beautiful characters of Ida and Eva—~are not 
quite so lovely as one’s ideal wife or mother. The 
story has sold very largely since its publication, and 
+ 





MISCELLANY. 


A CELEBRATED preacher of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in a sermon to a crowded audience, described 
the terrors of the last judgment with such eloquence, 
pathos and force of action, that some of his audience 
not only burst into tears, but sent forth piercing cries, 
as if the Judge himself had been present, and was 
about to pass upon them their final sentence. Inthe 
height of this excitement the preacher called upon 
them to dry their tears and cease their cries, as he was 
about to add something still more awful and aston- 
ishing than anything he had yet brought before them. 
Silence being obtained, he, with an agitated counte- 
nance and solemn voice, addressed them thus: “In 
one quarter of an hour from this time the emotions 
which you have just now exhibited will be stifled; 
the remembrance of the fearful truths which excited 
them will vanish; you will return to your carnal oc- 


cupations or sinful pleasures with your usual avidity, | 


and you will treat all you have heard ‘asa tale that is 
told.’” 


THE Scientific American thinks that during the 
past six months good, solid, healthy progress has 
been made in engineering. The Brooklyn pier of 
the East River bridge now stands seventy-two feet 
above mean high tide, while the caisson on the New 


York side has been sunk to the bottom of the river. | 
The tunnelling at Hell Gate is going on rapidly, and | 


the completion of the Hoosac tunnel will be reached 
much sooner than would have bten the case but for 
recent additions to our means of blasting and drill- 
ing rocks. In marine engineering the compound- 
engine system has been largely extended. New ap- 
plications of electricity to regulating large and actu- 
ating small engines have been made, and devices for 
increasing safety in the use of steam have been nu- 
merous. Many inventions seeking to solve the pro- 
blem of canal-boat propulsion have been called into 
existence. Concrete building is winning its way to 


public favor, and important improvements have been 
made in the means for protecting property from fire. 
“In short, the past year has been one of activity and 
decided though unostentatious progress.” 


The oldest pieces of wrought-iron now known are 
probably the sickle blade found by Belzoni under the 
base of a sphynx in Karnak, the blade found by 
Colonel Vyse embedded in the masonry of the Great 
Pyramid, and the portion of a cross-cut saw exhumed 
at Nimrood by Mr. Layard, all of which are now in 
the British Museum. A wrought bar of Damascus 
steel was presented by King Porus to Alexander the 
Great, and the razor steel of China, for many centu- 
ries has surpassed all European steel in temperature 
and durability of edge. The Hindoos appear to have 
made wrought iron directly from the ore, without 
passing it through the stage of wrought-iron, from 
time immemorial, and elaborately ornamented 
wrought-iron of huge dimensions, are still standing 
in India, which date from the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 

S1rk William Jones was one of the most eminent 
scholars and excellent men of his day. When he 
was a little boy, his inquisitive disposition led him to 
ask a great many questions, and his good mother 
used to say to him, “ Read, and you will know.” To 
| this maxim, he confessed he owed all his knowiedge 

gained from books. 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoke a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 

Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 
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How irksome is socialintercourse with a man or 
woman who discards the colloquial word for the pro- 
vincial newspaper substitute—a practice which at 
present is confined to the people who make a gyeat 
display of looking down on ignorance and low life, 
and who are always proving their superiority over the 
vulgar by using words which they have picked up 
without being able to assimilate them. Who can en- 
joy a chat with a man who always talks of women as 
Semales, and of a man as an individual; with whom 
things are never like, but szmz/ar ; who never begins 
a thing, but always commences it ; who does not choose, 
but e/ects; who does not help, but /aci/itates; who 
does not supply, but caters—nor buy, but always pur- 
chase; who callsa beggar a mendicant; with whom a 
servant is always a domestic when he is not a menia/, 


who does not say a thing, but s/a/es it, and does not | 


end, but ferminates it; who calls a house a residence, 


in which he does not live but reside ; with whom a | 
place is a /ocality, and things do not happen, but | 


transpire ; with whom a murder is always a /ragedy, 
and shocking things are ¢errib/e to relate! It willbe 
a day of bad omen for the harmonizing of class in- 
teresis and feelings when this affectation of a choice 
diction descends from the middle class to artisans.— 
Saturday Review. 

READ THIS, Boys.—A gentleman advertised for a 
boy to assist him in hisvoffice, and nearly fifty appli- 
cants presented themselves to him. Out of the whole 
number, he in a short time selected one and dismissed 
the rest. “I should like to know,” said a friend, 
“on what ground you selected that boy, who had not 
a single recommendation.” ‘You are mistaken,” 
said the gentleman. ‘He had a great many. He 
wiped his feet when he came in, and closed the door 
after him, showing that he was careful. He gave up 
his seat instantly to that lame old man, showing that 
he was kind and thoughtful. He took off his cap 
when he came in, and answered my questions promptly 
and respectfully, showing that he was polite and gen- 
tlemanly. He picked up the book which I had pur- 
posely laid upon the floor, and replaced it upon the 
table, while all the rest stepped over it or shoved it 
aside, and he waited quietly for his turn, instead of 
pushing and crowding, showing that he was honest 
and orderly. When I talked with him I noticed that 
his clothes were carefully brushed, his hair in nice 
order, and his teeth as white as milk ; and when he 
wrote his name, I noticed his finger nails were clean, 
instead of being tipped with jet, like that handsome 
little fellow’s in the blue jacket. Don’t you call those 
things letters of recommendation? I do, and would 
give more for what I can tell about a boy by using 
my eyes ten minutes than all the letters he can bring 
me.” 

The following statistics show the number of immi- 
grants which arrived at the port of New York in 
1871, and the countries from whence they came: 
England, 51,027; Ireland, 50,220; Scotland, 10,154; 
Wales, 1,224; Austrian and German empires, 88,- 
601; Sweden, 10,749; Norway, 2,781; Denmark, 
2,210; France, 4,245; Switzerland, 2,630; Italy, 
2,309; Miscellaneous, 3,552. Total, 229,639; total 
in 1870, 212,170. 

In 1859 there was not a mile of railroad in Min- 
nesota. Last summer there were fully thirteen hun- 
dred miles. Now there are over fifteen hundred. 
By next fall there will be over two thousand. 

He that thinks himself the happiest man is really 
so; but he that thinks himself the wisest, is generally 
the greatest fool. 
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THE CENTENNIAL CoMMISSION.—At the first (pre- 
paratory) session of the National Commissioners 
sepresenting the States and Territories under the act 
of Congress, to provide for the commemoration of 
the Centennial Anniversary of American Indepen- 
dence by an International Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia, July the 4th, 1876, resolutions were passed ad- 


| opting Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, as the site for 
| the Exhibition; providing for plans and and esti- 


mates for buildings to furnish fifty acres of floor 
space ; distributing the details of business to the va- 
rious committees, and requesting co-operation by the 
Governors and organizations of the various States 
and Territories. The Commissioners adjourned 
until the 22d of May. 

A French countess seized a philosopher at the sup- 
per table and exclaimed, “ While they are cutting up 
the fowls and we have yot five minutes to spare, do 
tell me the history of the world, for I want to know it 
so much.” 

I would rather occupy the bleakest nook of the 
mountain that towers above us, with the wild wolf 
and the rattlesnake for my nearest neighbors, with a 
village school, well kept, at the bottom of the hill, 
than dwell in a paradise of fertility, if I must bring 
up my children in a lazy, pampered, self-sufficient 
ignorance.—Lverett. 

In the Lehigh Valley there are 28 iron furnaces, 
whose aggregate annual product, as appears by a 
statement compiled for the Mauch Chunk Coal Ga- 
zette, is 378,000 tons, The total product of pig iron 
inthe United States during 1871 is estimated at 
2,000,000 tons. Nearly one-fifth, therefore, of the 
present annual product of the country is made in this 
one valley. 

Stephen Pearl Andrews states clearly enough that 
“the absolutoid and abstractoid Elementismus of 
Being echoes or reappears by analogy within the re- 
latoid and concretoid elaborismus,”’ We really don’t 
know whether to agree with him or not. 

“« Education is the cheap defense of nations,” 
said Edmund Burke. Judging from the salaries 
paid to teachers, our rulers are determined to keep it 
cheap. 

When the German indemnity is paid, France will 
have the largest national debt of any country in the 
world, amounting in round numbers to $4,500,000,- 
000, or more than double the present amount of the 
public debt of the United States. 

A London critic says that James Russell Lowell 
has the reputation in Great Britain of being the best 
writer in this country, and that he has few of prose 
equals in England, where his style is much admired 
by the ripest scholars. 

One of the best definitions of inconsistency was 
given by a Teutonic orator at a recent town meeting 
near Boston. He said: * It is vonderful, shentlemen, 
how elastic some men are in dere brains.” 

A rhinoceros was lately added to a menagerie in 
Cincinnati, which was imported direct from the 
Island of Sumatra. Its original cost was $10,000 
gold, and when landed at Cincinnati the costs had 
amounted to $11,350 currency. 

The Russian Government has decided to confer 
officers’ commissions on volunteers of the Jewish 
creed, on passing the prescribed examination. 

New York has eight normal schools, for the sup- 
port of which $150,000 are appropriated annually. 

Rome, according to the recent census, has a popu- 
lation of 241,596. 
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THE school is no place for a man without principle. 
I repeat, the school is no place for a man without 
principle. Let such a man seek a livelihood any- 
where else; or, failing to gain it by other means, let 
starvation seize the body, and send the soul back to 
its Maker as it is, rather than he should incur the 
guilt of poisoning youthful minds, and dragging them 
down to his own pitiable level. If there can be one 
sin greater than another, on which heaven frowns 
with more awful displeasure, it is that of leading the 
young into principles of error and debasing practice 
of vice.—/age. 

Dr. Prime, in his “ Travels in Japan,” says: ‘ Pass- 
ing through a street and seeing some forty or fifty 
coppers hanging on as many nails at the front of a 
shop (the copper coin has a hole in the center), I in- 
quired what they were for, and was told they were 
placed there by the shop-keeper to save time and 
trouble in answering the calls of the mendicants.+ 
When one came along he simply took a copper and 
passed on, never abusing the charity of the shop- 
keeper by taking two.” 

A PROVERB EXTENDED.—“ Sambo, my massa al- 
ways trabbel; yours ebber stay at home.” “ Dat 
berry true, Jim; but you know what de proverb say— 
‘Rollin’ stone gadder no moss.’”’ ‘ No, Sambo, but 
it gadder polish; and dat ’ere’s a qualification your 
massa stan’ berry much in need ob.” 

One should not be downcast at failures. They 
are often far better for the student than success. He 
who goes to school to his mistakes will always have 
a good. school-master, and will not be likely to be- 
come idle or conceited. 

By Lord Ros:e’s telescope, an object 270 feet long 
on the moon’s surface can be seen, and Baer calcu- 
lates that an instrument ten times as powerful would 
make the man in the moon visible if he were like 
any other man. 

Refined homes are the end of civilization. The 
work of all races for thousands of years is presented 
by the difference between a wigwam and a lady’s 
parlor. Ithas no better result to show. 

Do not, then, said I, my best of friends, train boys to 
learning by force and harshness; but direct them to 
it by what amuses their minds and interests them, so 
that you may be the better able to discern with accu- 
racy the peculiar bent of the genius of each.—//aéo. 

There is no funeral so sad to follow as that of our 
own youth which we have been pampering with fond 
desires, ambitious hopes, and all the bright seductive 
berries that hang in poisonous clusters over the path 
of life. 

There were easy ways that ran around the base of 
the hill Difficulty, but the name of the one was Dan- ' 
ger, and of the other, Destruction; the only right 
way was straight up the hill.— Bunyan. 


Miscellaneous Items. 





Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, was visited 
by 450,000 persons last year. Over 200,000 tickets | 
to the steeple were issued. 

The parent who sends his son into the world un- | 
educated, defrauds the community of a lawful citi- | 
zen, and bequeaths to it a nuisance.—Chancellor | 
Kent. 

The best way to traina child in the way he should 
g0, is to go that way occasionally yourself. 

_ The true idea of prayer is, perhaps, best expressed 
in the Homeric fragment : 


“* Asked,*and unasked, thy blessings give, O- Lord, 
The evil that we pray for from us ward.”’ 
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Every live teacher can recall days when it seems to 
him as if he were inspired; when he and his pupils 
seemed to be in perfect sympathy with each other ; 
when his teaching was clear, interesting and to the 
point; when his pupils were all alive, and attentive, 
and smart. It verily seemed—and so it was—that 
more was done in that one hour, or that one day, 
than in any ordinary week. 

The following suggestive and touching story is 
somewhere told of the great Danish sculptor, Thor- 
waldsen. He had just completed a masterpiece, 
which fully satisfied him, and perfectly embodied his 
grandideal. A friend found him before it weeping, to 
whom Thorwaldsen, with unutterable anguish, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Alas, I shall never have a great idea 
again !”’ 

When we are young we are slavishly employed in 
procuring something whereby we may live when we 
grow old; and when we grow old we find that it is 
too late to live as we had proposed. 

Tom and Arthur have been reported for rudeness 
to their mother. A heavy step is heard on the stairs. 

Arthur. 1 say, Tom, here comes father. I'll 
pretend to be asleep. 

Tom.—I won’t—I’ll get up and put something ow. 

The future looks dangerous. The French Academy 
of Sciences is occupied with the question of the sun’s 
near extinction; and a rising philosopher announces 
that our globe may soon be expected to explode into 
a mass of cinders. 

In the new cemetery at Havana, in Cuba, a grand 
monument is to be erected in honor of Columbus, to 
which his remains will then be transferred from the 
Cathedral in which they now lie. 

The influence which woman exerts is silent and still, 
felt rather than seen, not chaining the hands, but re- 
straining our actions by gliding into the heart. 

Patient, persistent effort will accomplish the tedious 
object, remembering always that education is a pro- 
cess of growth, and time is an essential element in 
it. 

Nevada pays the highest salaries to her teachers of 
any State or Territory in the Union. Male teachers 
receive inthat State an average monthly salary of 
$118.75. 

Mr. Joseph Gillot, the steel-pen manufacturer, 
whose death was recently announced, was the owner 
of one of the finest private art galleries in England. 
It was valued at from £80,000 to £100,000. 

Uncle Sam has 1,400,000,000 acres of land for sale 
after all his donations for the benefit of railroads, 
schools, colleges, etc.. 

It is stated that a company has been formed in 
Russia t6é build a railway from the Volga direct to 
India, with a terminus, probably, at Calcutta. 

A dying Californian left $100,000 to the deaf and 
dumb asylum of San Francisco, with the remark that 
his beneficiaries could not talk about him after his 


| death. 


For ten years but five Greenlanders have left their 
icy mountains for a dwelling in more genial climes. 

The best rule for jewelry is said to be “ solid, plain 
and costly.” 

The State Capital at Albany will be one of the fin- 
est structures in world. 

It is estimated that more than one-sixth of the in- 
habitants of the United States are owners of real 
estate. 

Yale College has eighty-seven professors. 
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Tue Girt oF Sonc.—Song is one of God’s free | 
gifts. And the development and cultivation of the 
human voice, in singing, is now regarded as an,im- 
portant branch of education, by all classes of persons | 
who can avail themselves of the necessary means. 
Music, both as a science and an art, has long been 
taught in Prussia and other European countries, as a 
part of the system of public instruction. Hence the 
more general prevalence of musical talent among those 
nations than among us. But this “ free gift of God”’ 
is fast coming to be the inheritance of all in our 
own country. In many—perhaps a majority of our 
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schools—of all grades, singing is a part of the daily 
Within the memory of some of 


place, in a district school, at least. In every graded 
school there ought to be elementary instruction and 


| practice in music provided for all, at the public ex- 


pense. It ought to be made as common and accessi- 
ble as reading and writing. A half-hour a day, in 
each department, would be none too much. And 
for this, where practicable, a teacher should be secured 


| to go from room to room, or to gather the pupils at 


some common wales ace for instruction and practice. 
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8 Take it easy! daily turning 
To the monitor within ; 
J: On the altar, always burning, 
Keep an incense free from sin. :! 
Take it easy ! never fear 
White you keep a conscience clear. 


All your plans of wis- dom lay; 
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4 Take it easy! ever leaning 
To the side of truth and right ; 
[: Happiness from virtue gleaning, 
Peace of mind from wisdom bright, | 
Take it easy! but at best “ 
Make not life a sorry jest. 
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tennial Celebration in 1876,97 State Aid to Permanent 
leachers,98 District Superintendents, 99. Graded @ourse 
of Study—Co/. G. F. McFarland, 99. Should Pupils be 
Compelled to Attend School? roo, Report of Executive 
Committee. 1oz. Resolutions, 102, List of Members in At- 
tendance, 1 


| Study of Natural History—H. W. Gilbert, 38. 
Suggestive Facts—Fditorial, 106. 


Superficial Study— W. 7. Curtis, 47. 
Swedish School System—J/rs. Anna Randall Diehl, 
204. 


Systematic Training—S. A. A/c Farland, 42. 
P b »4 


Teacher an Artist, The—//. B. Swineford, 284. 

leacher’s Dream, The—MMary S. Evans, 284. 

Peacher’s Visit to Ohio—Mary £. Kelly, 151. 

Teacher a Former of Character, The—JAZiss S. AZ. 
Finch 381. 

Teach Geometry—Dr. Arnold, 41. 

Teac hing Geogr iphy- — Fohn Given, 183. 

leaching History— Yerome Allen, 108. 

‘I ext-books on Spelling—2. Chadwick, 45. 

Tobacco—Lboracum, 379. 

Transit of Venus, The—A. C. Norris, 374. 

Truancy—C. D. Hunt, 46. 

rruthfulness, 147. 


Union Graded Schools—Example of Troy. Illus- 
trated— kaitorial, 339. 

United States Naval Academy— Wm. A. Marshall, 
43- : 

Vocal Music—Safe Within the Vail, 270. When 
the Green Leaves Come Again, 304. We Reap 
what we Sow, 338. Take it Easy, 368. The 
National Hymn, 404, 








